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FROM FLOOD-STRICKEN CINCINNATI 


By Pastor Rocer G. IMHOFF 


Wednesday, January 27. 


PERCHED HIGH on a hill just outside Mel- 
bourne, Ky., is St. John’s Lutheran Church. 
Next to the church is the parsonage of the 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. William Hoffman, who 
find themselves alone, marooned. T he hill 
is surrounded by water, which covers 
completely the towns of Silver Grove and 
Melbourne. 

The Hoffmans have one connection with 
the outside world, the telephone. A call 
made a few minutes ago by the writer dis- 
closed that fortunately, a family on the 
next hill could see the plight of the Hoff- 
mans. The head of that family can reach 
Alexander, Ky., by boat and automobile. 
Provisions are purchased there and a con- 
tact is made with the Hoffmans in the 
valley by the use of a boat. Thus the pas- 
tor and his wife are not without food. 

Though electric power plants shut down 
several days ago, Pastor Hoffman made 
for himself another contact with the out- 
side world by rigging up a battery radio 
set. 

Slowly have the waters crept up the 
knoll until now there is two feet of water 
in the church basement. Their home is 
safe at present. They stand ready to phone 
the writer if the waters, which appear now 
to be at crest stage, encroach farther on 
this last point of refuge in this section. 

Looking down the hill can be seen a 
few chimneys, a few house tops, the last 
signs of what formerly was Silver Grove. 
Melbourne, too, is somewhere under that 
quiet, yellow monster. 

Pastor Hoffman reports that the people 
of the towns are somewhere in the hills, 
“from whence cometh their help.” 

The story of Silver Grove was a pitiable 
one via radio a few days ago. Hundreds 
of calls were being flashed to relief boats 
out of Covington and Newport, asking for 
means of transporting people from the 
roofs of their homes. All this within a few 
miles of Cincinnati. 


Church Houses Families 


A phone call to the Rev. David M. Funk, 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church in Newport, 
just across the Ohio River from Cincinnati, 
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discloses that his church is being used to 
house five families numbering nearly thirty 
people. 

Forty families, members in St. Mark’s, 
are without homes today. Many of the 
homes are almost completely covered, at 
least three cannot be seen from the higher 
land, and two have been washed away 
with the stream. 

St. Mark’s is on Eighth Street and the 
river has reached Sixth Street in Newport. 
The church is in readiness for emergency 
hospitalization in the event this becomes 
necessary. The river is beginning to de- 
cline at Cincinnati and this last measure 
may not become necessary. 

In the adjoining city of Covington, which 
is at one end of the Suspension Bridge, 
linking it with Cincinnati, there is another 
United Lutheran congregation. This group 
has been meeting for several years in a 
school house in Park Hills, a lofty suburb, 
pending the building of a new structure 
in that section. The Rev. Lorin Spenny, 
pastor, reports that at least five of his 
families have fled from inundated homes. 

Trinity Lutheran Church, Bellevue, a 
town adjoining Newport, is housing fur- 
niture for many refugees. Five families 
who hold membership in the church have 
been forced to evacuate their homes. Stu- 
dent C. Myron Danford (Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, Ohio) is pastor of the 
church. 

The Rev. D. M. Funk reports that the Rev. 
Howard Hauter’s two churches at Florence 
and Hebron, Ky., are out of danger. 

The flood today, Wednesday, January 27, 
seems to have spent itself. The river is 
declining. But the work isn’t finished. 
Refugees will not be able to return to their 
homes for at least ten days, if then. Food 
and clothing will be necessary for several 
weeks. Housing will bea problem. Author- 
ities warn that many of the inundated 
houses may crash after the waters leave. 

So far as is known there has been no 
loss of life among the members in the 
eleven United Lutheran Churches in 
Greater Cincinnati and we are praying 
that the receding waters at Melbourne and 
Silver Grove will reveal only property 
damage. 
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LATER FROM CINCINNATI 


Under date of February 2 Pastor Imhoff 
again wrote THE LUTHERAN as follows: 

“And where do you live, young lady?” 
asked the radio announcer as he continued 
his broadcast from atop the Carew Tower, 
which afforded a panoramic view of the 
destruction below. 

“Well, do you see that space of water 
down there about two blocks? My house is 
somewhere in the middle of it!” 

Day after day, the weatherman, the army > 
engineers and other experienced river 
forecasters have been raising their esti- 
mates of the crest. The newspaper stream- 
ers have been flashing the ever-increasing 
stage of the stream, and the stricken 
refugees have been hoping and hoping. “It 
won't go over sixty, then sixty-three, then 
sixty-five, then seventy-one, and finally 
on that Black Sunday, being fed by the 
two-day storm of snow and sleet, the 
swollen stream surged past all comprehen- 
sion and all record, until eighty feet ended 
it all. And even then no one would believe 
the statement by the weatherman that 
there would be no more. 

The town is filled with don’ts, including 
sightseeing, which, on that Sunday was 
prevented for the first time in the history 
of Cincinnati floods, not by the city order, 
but by the flood itself. It just wasn’t safe 
to witness the flood from a distance on 
those terrifying days. The don’ts included 
also the calling of the fire department, 
which wouldn’t do you any good, for every 
man and piece of apparatus was out in the 
Mill Creek area trying to prevent the gaso- 
line tank explosions from spreading the 
fire over the thousands of city blocks held 
in the grip of the waters. 

“Don’t drink raw water,” they said. The 
one hour a day water ration must be boiled 
for ten minutes. Then it became necessary 
for drinking water to be shipped in from 
out of town. Great caravans of tank trucks 

(Continued on page 19) 
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OHIO VALLEY 


THE LUTHERAN 


FLOOD NEWS 


THE LUTHERAN Tells Effects of Disaster as Reported by Dr. Krumbholz and Local Pastors 


FROM DR. KRUMBHOLZ 
Telegraphed from Paoli, Ind., February 2 


Dear LuTHERAN: Relief of Lutherans who have been 
caught in the Ohio flood disaster is now progressing. Depots 
to receive and distribute clothing have been established in 
St. Paul’s Church, Cincinnati, and at Bethany, Batesville, 
Ind. Depots in Louisville and Evansville next in line. 

I have been in several flooded churches during the last 
three days and have interviewed pastors relative to needs. 
Several were found destitute: to them relief was given 
immediately. 

Today I entered Louisville with President Dr. Turney and 
had conference with five pastors. Conditions in Louisville 
are heart-breaking. Memorial Church, H. B. Schwegler 
pastor, has only six families out of three hundred fifty whose 
homes are not affected by the flood. Water in the church 
building two feet above pew tops, and seven feet deep in 
first floor of parsonage. Pipe organ ruined. Grace Church, 
J. Howard Laughner pastor, has eighty per cent of mem- 
bership suffering total losses. Amount of losses by the group 
of Lutheran churches in Louisville uncertain but estimated 
at $50,000, an amount beyond the ability of the members to 
carry in addition to personal losses. Pastors’ personal losses 
are not included in the above sum. Some of them saved 
only the clothing they were wearing. Their immediate needs 
are being met in the name of the United Lutheran Church. 

Supply of food and clothing now sufficient, but more may 
be needed when quarantine is lifted. The chief need today 
is money. (Signed) KrumsBHo.z. 


AS TO GIFTS FOR CHURCH RELIEF 
Dr. Ladd, Louisville, Addresses President Knubel 


January 28, 1937 
Rev. Dr. F. H. Knubel, President. 
Dear Dr. Knubel: 

AT THE REQUEST of some of our pastors here I am asking 
you to make an announcement to any of our people giving 
to the relief of flood sufferers in Louisville that they with- 
hold their gifts until we know the amount of damage done 
to our church property and congregations. At least four of 
our churches are under water—Grace, Memorial, Fenner, 
First—and possibly Bethany. 

Practically two-thirds of the city is being evacuated to 
the Highlands and elsewhere. The waters receded consider- 
ably today—nearly a foot—but it will be nearly three weeks 
till people can return to their homes or churches occupied. 

All our churches are engaged in relief work of some sort. 
Trinity is housing 135 negroes, and feeding over two hun- 
dred. We have a religious service each evening. All refugees 
are well fed, clothed and cared for in warm schools, churches, 
etc., as far as possible. Many of the citizens are being forcibly 
moved to nearby cities for temporary care. So far no epi- 
demic or rioting has been in evidence. I know of no Lu- 
therans who have died in the flood, either by drowning or 
exposure. The death rate is abnormally large from exposure. 
The city is now well policed and all the people orderly. 

Pontoon bridges are being constructed across Bear Grass 
Creek now a cement-lined surface drainage canal which 
separates the Highlands from the rest of the city. The river 
is now flowing upstream in the canal and, were it free to 
do so, would permanently change its course. 


In the series of reports on this and following pages, the reader’s 
attention is called to the date of each. Ep. 


Quite a number of my families residing in the west end 
are as yet unfound. I trust that they will be found safe. 
(Signed) Ira R. Lapp. 


P. S. No telephone messages or telegrams can be sent out 
of the city or received except for medicine, serums, doctors 
or officials. 


IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Flood Damage Reported by Letter to Inner Mission 
Board’s President 
Huntington, W. Va., 
January 29, 1937 
Dear Mr. Distler: 

Ovr city is in very bad condition and the flood, while it 
is now receding, is bound to leave in its wake much dis- 
tress. We could use some help for many of our families for 
they will be in dire need, having lost everything in the way 
of furnishings, food, etc. There are at least fifteen families 
that must be helped, and the situation is such that we must 
look to the outside for aid. 

Any assistance you may give will be of value to our folks. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) A. B. LEAMER. 
Pastor, St. Paul’s Lutheran Church. 


FROM LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Pastor H. G. Schwegler Relates Experiences 


February 1, 1937 
The Editor, THs LuTHERAN. 
Dear Sir: 

THERE'S A FLOOD in Louisville! That may be old news to 
the world, but for many months to come it will be a distress- 
ing fact to the folks of Louisville. My church, my home and 
my family have all been in the midst of the hardest hit sec- 
tion of all—the Shawnee section of Louisville. For years I 
have heard it said that the Ohio River would never flood 
Louisville—it just couldn’t happen. Well, it did happen. 

After days of incessant raining the swollen waters of the 
Ohio began to back up in the sewers. Our church basement 
filled very rapidly on January 21; we thought it was just one 
of those things that wouldn’t take long to adjust itself. But 
on Friday, January 22, the street in front of the church and 
parsonage began to fill. I had a funeral that day that took 
the entire afternoon to complete—water was everywhere. 
When I came home that night my car was in front of the 
church covered with a sheet of sleet. At first I thought I’d 
leave it there, but on second thought moved it into the 
garage where I was positive it would be safe. 

With no undue concern we retired Friday night only to 
be awakened by police at midnight urging all people to 
evacuate our district. We looked out to find the entire street 
and pavement covered with water. There was no chance to 
get the car out of the garage. With the help of the women 
folk in the house we moved all our furniture to the second 
floor save the heaviest pieces. My study equipment in the 
church I moved into the chancel. 

At first we thought we’d stay in our home but the mount- 
ing waters soon convinced us it was time to leave. Mean- 
while boats had appeared like magic. The radio continually 
called for boats to go to various homes to rescue stranded 
people. I heard the homes of my members called. Many 
had been phoning me asking for advice and help—there 
was nothing I could do and little advice to give. After sev- 
eral hours a boat conveyed us to dry land. We walked to 
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the home of a family in the church squares distant where 
everything was high and dry—so we thought. But on the 
following Sunday the waters were creeping into their street. 
It wasn’t so bad at first. But that night the electricity was 
turned off; the next morning the rising waters made a fur- 
nace fire impossible. But we still had gas and were able to 
cook and keep warm. To get food we walked through icy 
water up to our knees. Now the water supply became low— 
only two hours during the day was water obtainable and 
then in mere dribbles only. At that we were willing to ride 
the flood out. : 

But on Wednesday the gas supply was exhausted—hun- 
gry, cold, half-sick—we again got into a passing patrol boat 
and were taken to an apartment building where gas was 
still available. Again we thought all was well. But on Fri- 
day we found the gas exhausted there, too. Fearing that 
vandals might loot the church and parsonage, I decided to 
return there and make the best of things while my family 
would find permanent safety in the Highland section of 
Louisville. A passing boat took me on my homeward jour- 
ney. What a trip! In many places we had to duck under the 
trolley wires; the water was from two to thirty feet deep in 
places. As I rode down familiar streets I passed the homes 
of my members—in many instances the entire home cov- 
ered, at least the entire lower floor covered; I couldn’t help 
wondering what they would do. When I got in sight of the 
church and parsonage my little hope that remained fled. 
The windows of the parsonage were broken in; my wife’s 
new curtains were stringing through the broken sashes, 
seven feet of water filled the lower floor. My wife’s new 
baby grand piano which she prized so highly had three feet 
of water covering it. The doors were coming apart, the 
mantel had fallen down. 


Beyond Repair 

I looked out the second story window in time to see the 
church bulletin board break loose and float toward the Ohio 
River. I spanned the distance between the house and church 
and looked into the church auditorium—everything was cov- 
ered. The water had gotten several inches above the church 
pews. Hymn books were floating everywhere; chairs were 
milling about, our new carpet which we prized so much was 
somewhere beneath the muddy stream; my study equip- 
ment—books, desk, typewriter, robe, etc., were all covered. 
Only the cross on the altar was out of water. I looked to- 
ward the garage—my car was covered with five feet of water. 
Well, after that look I decided I might just as well get out, 
too. I hailed the first passing patrol that came along and 
asked assistance in getting back where I had left my family. 
But when I had gotten there they had already been taken 
away—where? I wasn’t sure. By boat, by walking several 
miles, by bumming auto rides, I finally reached the High- 
lands and Trinity Church where Pastor Ladd was doing 
a fine job of ‘relief work. My wife and children were still 


there. My! were we happy to see each other! Here our 


family physician found us and gave us all our first shot 
against typhoid fever. He also got us lodging with a sur- 
geon friend. When we got to their home—fire, water, gas, 
soft mattress, good food, and a warm welcome—it was like 
getting into heaven. I still had the same clothes on that I 
had been wearing for a week. I had no others with me. By 
borrowing clothes from the doctor I finally was rigged up. 
Since that time we have been enjoying every luxury, wait- 
ing for the river to recede. 

It’s been wonderful to see the spirit of helpfulness mani- 
fested by Louisville and the nation in general. Boats have 
come from New Jersey, Lake Huron, Florida, Cleveland and 
many other places. Police, firemen, soldiers, volunteer work- 
ers, Red Cross have concentrated upon the stricken city. 
Food has been abundant. A spirit of helpfulness prevails. 
Every church has opened its doors to the sufferers. Many 
hundreds have been for the time being transported to towns 
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within a radius of a hundred miles for shelter and food. The 
sufferers themselves have not complained. There were 
smiles and cheerfulness on every hand. A spirit of deter- 
mination to make the best of a bad mess. prevails. Our 
Lutheran churches have co-operated 100 per cent in relief 
work. Dr. Ladd had 160 colored people in his church; the 
Rey. Clayton Robertson cared for many in Calvary Church; 
Dr. Spaid had many in Third Church; Jeffersontown was 
swamped with refugees who were provided for by the Rev. 
J. E. Stomberger and his people. 


Many Sorrowing 

There have been heartaches, too. Several lost their lives 
by drowning or exposure. Others will lose their lives by 
ensuing disease. One old man who was a member of my 
church and critically ill was moved to a town in Indiana. 
I’ve worried about him for days; this morning I read in 
the newspaper that he had died there—and here I am un- 
able to be of any assistance to them. I think of one family 
in my church, the father blind, with no earning capacity, 
three children, and a wife unable to obtain employment— 
only a foot of their roof stood above the water—what will 


they do? 


I think of my church and home—there can’t be less than 
$15,000 damage done. With a heavy indebtedness already 
and with only four families out of a membership of eight 
hundred not flooded, how can the situation be met? It seems 
a little hopeless. But with faith in God, courage and a spirit 
of sacrifice a way will be found. 

But all isn’t tragedy. There were many amusing incidents. 
I am told that in one schoolhouse where five hundred people 
are being cared for they likewise have three hundred dogs 
to succor! One man crossing the muddy waters remarked 
that all the rain must have come as an answer to the prayers 
for rain offered during the dry spell last summer. 

The biggest task now is the suspense of waiting until we 
are permitted to return to our homes for the purpose of 
clean-up. What a job that will be—there is mud everywhere, 
all kinds of debris. It will require weeks of work, a lot of 
money to repair the damage. But it will be done. The spirit 
that enabled the rabbi to preach over the radio Saturday 
night wrapped in a blanket, with no trousers on, because 
he had fallen into the water while trying to get to the radio 
station—that same spirit of determination will carry Louis- 
ville and its Lutheran churches through. 

I thought you might like a personal account of this flood 
from one who has been in it and who must return to face 
the wreckage after the waters have receded. Use any or all 
of it as you see fit. 

H. G. ScHWEGLER, 
Pastor, Memorial Lutheran Church. 


NOW AND LATER IN THE FLOOD AREA 


Staff Contributor George L. Rinkliff Writes of 
Conditions in Ohio Valley 


THE EDITOR OF THE LUTHERAN has urgently inquired for any 
information available concerning the condition of our 
churches and congregations in the flooded area in the Ohio 
Valley. 

According to authoritative estimates at the present time, 
—January 27,—it will not be possible to gather any data con- 
cerning the amount of property damage before February 6, 
when it is anticipated that the flood will have subsided suf- 
ficiently to begin a survey of the destruction wrought, as 
far downstream as Cincinnati. All that is conditioned, of 
course, upon the assumption that the heavy rainfall over 
the Ohio Valley will not recur. 

At present, the chief concern is the care of 600,000 people 
who are homeless, many without a change of clothing, with- 
out sufficient funds to keep going, and also without other 
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means of supporting themselves. The number of refugees is 
too staggering, and their mutual misery too great to permit 
any information to come out of the flooded area in pre- 
cedence of the fact that all the help available is needed. 

The people of the region who are not themselves homeless 
have their hands full caring for their stricken neighbors. 
They have for the present little more to tell than that more 
help and still more help is needed. Even the most fortunate 
among them have their miseries. Water is rationed out,— 
not because it is fit to drink, but because it can be made fit 
to drink by boiling without leaving a deposit of mud. Elec- 
tric current is available only to a very limited degree in 
even the more fortunate areas. Gas flows in some mains, but 
even the supply of it is uncertain at best. 

It is known that buildings have collapsed into the flood, 
and it may be predicted with safety that other buildings will 
be found unsafe when the waters recede. It is certain, too, 
that after having been under water for days and weeks, 
dwellings will not be habitable for weeks and months, and 


’ then only after thorough repairs and renovation. 


Even Lurking Pestilence 


Meanwhile the menace of disease hovers over the flooded 
area. Additional physicians and nurses have been rushed to 
the assistance of all communities, and much care is being 
given to the prevention of epidemics. 

The effects of the flood are already being felt throughout 
the region between the Ohio and the Great Lakes. The great 
source of the fuel supply of this region is the coal fields of 
the Virginias and Kentucky. While there is no coal shortage 
at present, such a situation must arise if traffic across the 
Ohio River is long suspended. Southern grown fruits and 
vegetables, normally shipped into this region by the train- 
load during the winter months, now come in driblets, de- 
toured through the east or west. How soon the shipping 
facilities will be equal to the requirements of the Ohio Val- 
ley’s population cannot now be stated. 

The crisis will not end when the flood has subsided in 
the Ohio. Another flood may come should the heavy rain- 
fall of the first three weeks of January be resumed. But the 
present flood must swirl down the Mississippi to the Gulf,— 
and it may be that the devastation in the Ohio Valley will 
be duplicated and even multiplied downstream. 

Nor will the crisis end when the last drop of this flood is 
dissipated in the salt waters of the Gulf. There will still 
remain the great question of the morale of many of the flood 
sufferers. Some of them have seen the savings of a lifetime, 
—meager enough at best,—go downstream with this flood. 
Some have had businesses ruined, and may not be able to 
make a second start. Some are certain to lose health. 

There are bright spots in the situation, notwithstanding 
such things and much more. In the first place, the loss of 
life has been kept at an exceedingly low figure, considering 
the number of lives endangered. The science of meteorology, 
and the arts of aviation and radio have been utilized to 
render splendid service in a crisis. The every day humdrum 
services of railroads, and other public utilities stood out as 
heroic and admirable, surprising to those habitually disposed 
to accept them as a matter of course. Policemen, firemen 
and other public servants suddenly found themselves highly 
appreciated, rather than treated as commonplace individuals. 

The response of the people of the Ohio Valley region has 
been immediate and unstinted. Nor should that be said only 
of the people of the Ohio Valley region. Clearly enough, the 
whole nation wishes to help. 


Adequate Flood Control 


In view of all circumstances, one outcome of the present 
situation seems logical. There will be an adequate system 
of flood control in the Ohio Valley. When that comes, great 
flood disasters in the Ohio Valley will be eliminated. There 
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are engineers who know how to construct flood control sys- 
tems that work just as there are other engineers who know 
how to make automobiles, electric refrigerators and radio 
receiving sets. 

During the present flood, a flood control system was given 
a severe test in one of the Ohio tributaries, and worked 
exactly as it was designed to work. This was the Miami 
Conservancy District, in the Great Miami Valley. 

In March, 1913, the Great Miami River rose and devastated 
Dayton, Middletown, Hamilton, and other communities along 
its course, destroying bridges, railroads, highways, and in- 
dustrial plants, and leaving ruin all along its course when 
it subsided. In January, 1937, the Great Miami Valley had 
rainfall sufficient for an even greater flood than the one in 
1913. But the Great Miami River remained within its banks, 
—a thoroughly tamed stream. 

The flood in 1913 caused a loss never fully inventoried, but 
which,—on a conservative estimate,—was considerably in 
excess of fifty million dollars. After that experience, five 
large dams were constructed across the valleys of the five 
streams which unite near Dayton, Ohio, to form the main 
channel of the Great Miami. 

At this writing, the flood in the Great Miami is not rushing 
southward, joining the Ohio, and raising the crest in that 
stream still higher. The Great Miami flood is standing still 
and harmless on the upstream side of those five dams. Al- 
ready several feet of the flood have been dissipated. By the 
time the flood in the Ohio at the mouth of the Great Miami 
has subsided, the impounded flood of the Great Miami will 
have disappeared, too. It may even subside first. 

Meanwhile, people of the Great Miami Valley are going 
about their affairs calmly, and congratulating each other. 
The flood control system cost them forty million dollars. It 
has just paid for itself plus a dividend of sixty million dollars, 
since the loss in that valley during the past week,—had the 
heavy rainfall turned into a flood,—might well have amounted 
to a hundred million dollars. 


Costly but Safe and Saving 


The flood control system is a huge thing, and as simple as 
it is huge. A flood is nothing more than a lake rolling down 
a valley. The dams across the valleys in the Great Miami 
system merely bring moving lakes to a standstill. Then, 
through a large tunnel at the stream level of the dam, the 
lake is drained. The tunnels permit enough water,—but not 
more than enough,—to drain out to keep the channel down- 
stream running fairly full. 

There are no flood gates or valves to operate,—the dams 
stand there, with the streams flowing through their tunnels, 
year in and year out, with a few engineers on the job, to 
see that everything is in readiness for the next flood. What 
of the people who live in the sections of the valleys where 
the floods stand still upstream from the dams? There are 
no dwellings in those areas. What of the farms that are in- 
undated when the floods stand still? All lands subject to 
flood is owned by the Conservancy District. Suppose a 
greater rainfall comes than ever fell before? The engineers 
who designed the system thought of that first, measured the 
watershed, and calculated the amount of water that would 
have to be handled under such circumstances. They designed 
dams strong enough to safely impound all that water, and 
then redesigned the dams to make them several times 
stronger. 

Right at present, the Ohio Valley is passing through the 
greatest disaster in its history. But there are bright spots, 
—folks still help each other willingly. And mankind doesn’t 
have to put up with such nuisances as floods. It cost quite a 
bit to rid the Great Miami of that nuisance,—it might cost a 
hundred times as much to rid the Ohio Valley of the same 
nuisance. But if it did, it would still be a bargain compared 
with what the present flood will cost, by the time its full 
effects are liquidated. 


Many SEEM to 
think there is a 
transition from 
verse 24 to verse 
25 and to believe 
that there is no 
relation between verse 24 and the rest of the passage, but it 
appears to me that when we thus think we miss the point 
our Lord was trying to make and we fail to understand that 
the verses following verse 24 are merely the explanation 
Christ gives of what should be our attitude to Mammon in 
life, an explanation given for our edification. 

In this gospel we are presented with a contrast—God on 
the one hand, Mammon on the other; what God represents, 
what Mammon represents. God or Mammon requires our 
loyalty, inasmuch as by dividing our loyalty we always fall 
into the worship of Mammon. God is perfect and requires 
and demands perfect loyalty and service, for God stands for 
the highest, the noblest, the ideal, the eternal, the lasting, 
the all, the true, the worth while. That which aims at a half 
loyalty to these qualities of God falls into complete failure 
as there is no middle way. “To be or not to be” applies very 
well here. Mammon, typifying the common, the vulgar, the 
base, the ignoble, the unworthy, the material, the transitory, 
the fractional, the false, cannot lift himself half way to God, 
for nothing half material can be spiritual, nothing half false 
can be true. With God we deal in perfect things. 

Mammon is glorified in the self, the pettiness of our de- 
sires, of our whims and fancies, and of our false or presump- 
tuous needs. He is furthermore glorified by our worries and 


cares. For what are our worries but the result of our un-» 


systematic and improper way of doing our work, chiefly 
done in a haphazard fashion? Life is basically spiritual in 
content, but our material cares and worries have made us 
lose the substance of life. We are eating the peel and throw- 
ing away the fruit. It is only where a life is spiritually bal- 
anced that worries cease. Have you not realized that God 
through nature provides for all, and that it is man by wor- 
shiping Mammon who takes away from his fellowman and 
who disrupts the other fellow’s and his own integrity, mate- 
rial and spiritual? 
Man’s Stupidity 

God values man highly, but man underestimates the 
value of his fellowman. He takes better care of his Ford, or 
his cow, or his house than he takes of his friend or neighbor, 
yea, even of his blood relation and himself. 

The lilies of the field are arrayed better than Solomon 
because God takes direct care of them; the fowls of the air 
and the grass of the field are well provided for their needs 
to grow and flourish because God working in nature is un- 
hampered in His work. It is different with man. God has 
provided for all men and would help all, but man’s in- 
humanity to man, man’s devotion to Mammon, puts great 
obstacles to the manifestation of the divine plan. Our chief 
enemy is he who should be our best friend, even man him- 
self. And humanity is divided into warring camps where 
the created interests of life keep up the eternal turmoil of 
useless struggle which the worship of Mammon precipitates. 

I visited on a certain occasion a lady who was destitute, 
sick and hungry. I did all I could through the means avail- 
able to make her comfortable and, although she was never 
restored to a life satisfactory to the standards consistent 
with our ideals of decency and comfort, she felt better, was 
grateful, and days of hope, light, and happiness entered her 
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\\ ” 
Ye Cannot Serve God and Mammon 
(Meditation for Lent) Matthew 6: 24-34 
By Pastor LEopoLpo CaBAN, Toa Baja, Puerto Rico 


life. A similar case was that of a poor father of many chil- 
dren whose furniture was piled on the sidewalk of one of 
our big cities as a result of failure to pay rent. He lacked 
work. He was given means to subsist and felt better although 
he was still far behind complete restitution. How different 
is the case of a lady I saw the same afternoon. She had just 
moved from a mansion of her own in the country to a house 
in the city where her husband had his office. Despite the fact 
that she had a whole house for herself with an abundance 
of rooms and commodities of all sorts, she was frantic with 
desperation. Imagine her having to give up one of her maids, 
and her chauffeur, and to have to put up with neighbors 
and with the noise of the city! Unbearable! She would die 
in no time unless her husband’s business picked up and 
she could go back to her country mansion. This life was 
not for her! She was different, you know, a sort of demi- 
goddess who could not put up with trouble, society’s spoiled 
child. I never saw her again. Our ways parted. But often 
since I have wondered if she has finally landed in an insane 
asylum or thrown her husband into one, or if, after all, she 
has come to her senses. She reminds me very much of that 
positivist child who lost a dime and cried till he made every- 
one deaf. An uncle handed him a nickel to comfort him and 
then he cried all the more. Imagine the uncle’s chagrin 
when on asking the child why he persisted in crying he re- 
ceived the answer, “If I had not lost the dime I would have 
fifteen cents now.” 
Indecisions 


The cares of life have confused some people in such a 
fashion that they are at sea as to what to do, lose all sense 
of balance and equilibrium, and even their sense of pro- 
priety. They are very much like that other child who, on 
seeing his mother get ready for marketing began to cry, 
but on being tested showed that he did not want his mother 
to go to market neither did he want her to stay at home; he 
did not want her to leave him at home, neither did he want 
her to take him along. “Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” 

Oh, if the eclipse of the sun could teach us a lesson of 
humility and self-possession! If we could see in it the in- 
mensity of the universe and the order of God over against 
our own pettiness, disorder, and lack of system! Progress 
may be man’s product, but life is God’s gift. Let us not 
progress at the expense of life. Progress may become a 
Mammon of unrighteousness disturbing our peace of mind 
and winning our complete loyalty. As the brilliance of the 
sun is darkened by the relatively insignificant moon during 
the eclipse, the greatness and goodness of God may: be 
eclipsed in our souls by our whims and fancies springing 
from our distorted sense of things. 

Society has sown, reaped, and gathered into barns, but it 
does not feed man as our heavenly Father cares for the 
fowls of the air, the lilies of the field and the grass that 
today is and tomorrow is no more. Society is man’s product, 
but heaven is God’s gift. Only he whose loyalty is undivided 
can attain to the perfect gift of the perfect God. Ye must 
serve God with undivided loyalty, for “ye cannot serve God 
and Mammon.” 


Tue “Bishops’ Crusade” in the Methodist Church is a two- 
year enterprise of a spiritual nature, initiated by the bishops 
and having two objectives. The first is missionary and evan- 
gelistic. The second commemorates Wesley’s spiritual experi- 
ence at the Aldershot meeting, from which he dated con- 
version. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Temperance Education Seems a Strange Adjunct to the 
liquor business. Yet it is seriously proposed by Mrs. J. S. 
Sheppard, of the New York State Liquor Authority, as “one 
of the most important factors in liquor control.” Mrs. Shep- 
pard’s conclusion is based upon her observations during a 
recent investigation of the state-controlled industry in 
Sweden and Finland. In both countries, though their meth- 
ods of control differ—Sweden has chartered a private com- 
pany whose dividends are strictly limited; Finland has made 
the business a state monopoly,—the authorities lay great 
stress upon temperance education. Finland, indeed, gives 
a large subsidy to a popular society, the “Friends of Tem- 
perance.” The value of Mrs. Sheppard’s proposal is empha- 
sized by the recent annual report of the American Business- 
men’s Research Foundation, which declares “the most serious 
feature of the present liquor problem is the evident aim of 
liquor propaganda to conceal and camouflage the increasing 
waste and loss flowing from the re-legalized liquor traffic.” 
The report proceeds to advocate “assembling the latest de- 
veloping facts in the liquor problem in the United States for 
the use of the public through press, radio and other channels 
of distribution” for the education of the public. But why 
tolerate to any degree a traffic that so persistently works 
evil? 


Something for the Religious Forces to consider lies in the 
following statement in a recent number of The Missionary 
Review of the World: “There are in the United States 
8,676,000 Catholic youth under twenty-five years of age, 
and of this number only 1,875,000 are enrolled in any paro- 
chial or other religious school under the auspices of the 
Catholic Church; 78.4 per cent of the youth of the Catholic 
Church are not being reached by the church. There are in 
the United States 1,630,000 Jewish children under twenty- 
five years of age. Of these, 1,543,000 are not enrolled in any 
Jewish synagogue or other educational agency under the 
auspices of the Jewish Church; 95.2 per cent of Jewish 
youth are not being reached by their church. Protestant 
children of this same age number 42,891,000. (This includes 
those who are only nominally Protestant, in that they are 
not Jew or Catholic.) Of this number 28,529,950, or 66.5 per 
cent are not enrolled in any Sunday school.” Wherever the 
churches are at work the results are encouraging. What are 
you doing in your community? Anti-religion is hard at work 
educating. 


Just as a Gesture of Confidence in the success of her 
atheistic propaganda, the Soviet government has made a 
special religious survey in connection with her population 
census. An army of 912,726, mostly young women, were en- 
listed to complete the census quickly. The first results from 
Moscow itself showed a majority committed to unbelief, 
which delighted the authorities. However, Jaroslawski, pres- 
ident of the League of Militant Godless, warned the Soviet 
authorities on a recent anniversary occasion that fifty per 
cent of the Russian youth still were Christians; thirty-four 
per cent of the collective farmers and a much larger num- 
ber of the individual farmers held to the old religious prac- 
tices; 40,000 communities still maintained churches, and that 
only half the population was atheistic. This will help to ac- 
count for the fact that the promises of religious freedom are 
recognized as insincere, and framed to be empty of meaning. 
Religious rites for baptism, marriage and burial still have 
to be performed surreptitiously. Nevertheless the future of 
religion in Russia is foreboding, because the believers are 
largely to be found among the old and middle-aged. Of the 
180,000,000 population, by present estimate, forty-three per 
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cent are reported to have been born since the revolution. 
This enormous army of youth has been almost exclusively 
educated, from kindergarten on, in the Soviet’s godless 
schools. Neither parent nor priest is allowed to give any 
religious instruction to youth under eighteen years of age. 
The outlook is not so bright for that period, twenty-five 
years from now, when the Soviet republics expect to have 
a population of 300,000,000, under the present rate of in- 
crease, unless the tyranny of Sovietism is destroyed, or an 
effective method of Christian education can be devised and 
applied for the believers and their children. 


“Christ the King” Rules in the one-time “Imperial Palace” 
of the evanescent kingdom of K. K. K. But “Christ the 
King” is the name of the Catholic chapel which occupies 
the ground floor of the “Imperial Wizard’s” evacuated 
stronghold in Atlanta, and the rest of it will soon become 
a Catholic Teachers’ Home. During the years since the 
power and wealth of the K. K. K. collapsed in 1925, the 
palace has passed through many hands. But now, in place 
of Wesley Evans, “the All-American Anti-Pope,” the Roman 
Vatican, in the person of Bishop O’Hara of Savannah, sits 
enthroned. His presence there revives for a fleeting moment 
the dim vision of sheet-swathed, pillow-bedecked figures 
that once thronged this palatial estate, and confidently hailed 
the end of “Popery.” 


The Serious Danger of Deformities from the use of drugs 
in reducing demands some attention on the part of the pub- 
lic. The favor shown to “dinetrophenol” to satisfy the craze 
for the stream-lined feminine form, and the inhalation of 
“napthalene,” so easily obtained in the common commercial 
product of moth-balls, for the same purpose, has led to 
serious disorders. The most deplorable effects are shown 
in the consequences of the practice when used by those who 
become mothers. They “may expect their children to be 
born with eye cataracts, atrophied livers, or other defects.” 
An investigation conducted at Montclair, N. J., revealed that 
the twins born of a mother who freely inhaled moth-balls 
were both deformed because of her habit. 


The Glamor of War, and the importance of nationalism in 
the minds of military and munitions groups, may be tested 
by the following illustration. Recently a Chinese military 
instructor in the Nanking Infantry School, accompanied by 
twelve Chinese officers, made an inspection tour of Japanese 
military schools. They were cordially received and enter- 
tained. In the midst of the bitterest Nazi denunciations of 
Soviet Russia recently German salesmen were busy selling 
machinery for the manufacture of armaments and other war 
materials to the Soviet republics. 


The Black Pall of Excommunication hangs over the Yugo- 
slavian government in the persons of Premier Stoyadinovitch, 
his Cabinet and the entire Parliament, in the event of their 
ratification of a Concordat with the Vatican. The Serbian 
Patriarch feels impelled to this drastic action in view of 
the serious ecclesiastical implications of the proposed treaty. 
In case of conflict with the Concordat, Yugoslavian law 
would be voided. The agreement also proposes to restore to 
the Catholic Church the church lands distributed by the 
state to the peasants in agrarian reforms after the World 
War; lands secularized by the Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment 180 years ago, when the Jesuits were expelled; and 
to grant the Catholic authorities freedom to conduct an in- 
tensive political and religious campaign throughout Yugo- 
slavia. The Premier blames the late King Alexander, who 
was assassinated in France last year, for beginning the nego- 
tiations. He promises to leave the final decision with the two 
houses of Parliament. It is significant, however, that the 
whole press is strictly silenced, and the peasants, who are 
chiefly concerned with the results of the ratification, are kept 
in complete ignorance of the terms of the Concordat. 


MY 


[The editor of Tue LuTHErRAN asked 
Dr. Martin for an article on “Why I 
Believe In My Own Soul,” and this is 
his response. It is one of three that are 
to appear at intervals. The editor’s at- 
tention to the timeliness of such con- 
tributions was aroused by the fact that the philosophy of com- 
munism directly and the proposals of secularism less openly but 
as truly require that no place be given to the existence, nature, 
and destiny of the soul. No one convinced of his possession of 
the soul can be satisfied with the materialism of communism and 
secularism. The church’s assurance of spirit and spirituality give 
it the basis for opposition to the principles of both “isms.” And 
without these basic principles, neither can long survive.] 


I. I BELIEVE in my own soul because my father and my 
mother taught me so to believe and assured me that my 
soul is my greatest treasure. 

Parents have ever passed on to their offspring what they 
regarded of most worth to them in their experience, and 
what they most desired that their children should learn and 
appreciate and cherish. My parents believed the soul was 
God’s breath in man. 


II. The Bible was the source of their knowledge, and they 
assured me that as I grew older and could read God’s Word 
I would find for myself the same belief in my soul that the 
Bible had inspired in them for their souls. 

It is my judgment that my conception of my soul would 
be hazy, indifferent and unsatisfactory without the knowl- 
edge gained from God’s Word regarding my soul. 

From the Bible, I became convinced that my soul was my 
real or central self; that it was bound up with my person-” 
ality, my knowledge of my own existence, my self-regard 
and self-respect. 


III. The soul experiences of men and women of the Bible 
recall similarities and analogies in my life. 

The Psalmist says: “Why art thou cast down, O my soul? 
and why art thou disquieted within me? hope thou in God: 
for I shall yet praise him, who is the health of my counte- 
nance, and my God.” 

I have found in my experiences the hours of gloom and 
discouragement, and I have exhorted my soul to look up 
and take courage. I have meditated upon the goodness and 
wisdom of God, Who has given me this power of self-crit- 
icism and this desire to preserve an upward look for my 
soul. 

The searching question of Jesus compels me to take stock 
of my wealth. Again, I read, “What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” I have 
meditated upon this question of my Lord and have con- 
sidered the dreadful poverty of a man so enriched with 
things that he lost his soul. I have considered the dreadful 
consequences overtaking him when he gained what he re- 
garded as valuable and lost what he held of no value, until 
his eyes were opened and it was too late. 


IV. I believe in my own soul more firmly and more pos- 
itively when I consider the negative assumption—I have no 
soul. Such a conclusion results in a denial of personality, 
a denial of human freedom, a denial of relationship to a 
Supreme Personality. Such denials rob me of all the qual- 
ities of manhood I have cherished. Am I “a little lower than 
the angels,” or do I stand on the same level with the animal 
creation? If I deny my own soul, I am less than a “wave of 
the sea foaming out my own shame.” 
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OWN SOUL 


WHENCE COMES MY ASSURANCE OF ITS 
EXISTENCE AND NATURE 


By Dr. H. F. Martin, President of Midland College, Fremont, Nebr. 


V. I believe in my own soul because I assume that I live 
in a rational world, a world that has purpose and meaning 
for me. 

Assuming the reality of my own soul, I can partly under- 
stand what the power of self-approval and self-commenda- 
tion and vice versa, the power of self-criticism and self- 
condemnation, mean. It is that I may judge myself by a 
standard, that I may see myself in the light of a perfect 
person. With deliberate judgment I can assume that these 
aspirations and ideals are not brought to my attention only 
to mock me because of their futility, but rather to guide me 
because of their possible realization. 


VI. I believe in my own soul because in all my experi- 
ences I cannot dispel the consciousness of accountability and 
responsibility. “The soul that sinneth, it shall surely die.” 
“This night thy soul shall be required of thee.” “The soul 
returns unto God Who gave it.” When I deny responsibility, 
I take my stand against all co-operation and brotherhood 
and good will among men. I am an anarchist with my hand 
against every man. 

Something within me revolts at the thought that I am the 
inheritor only of the fang and the claw. My inmost being 
cries out for companionship and friendship and understand- 
ing, and a sense of guilt envelopes me when I am unwilling 
to give a good report of my relations with my fellowmen and 
a proper account of the deeds done in my body. 


VII. I believe in my own soul because it supplies me with 
a motive for living. I have a treasure to protect, a talent to 
use, a work to do, a goal to attain that I may commend my 
soul to God with some measure of satisfaction that I have 
been faithful to the trust imposed upon me. 

I do not live for today’s pleasures only. I am an eternal 
spirit preparing to live with the inhabitants of eternity. The 
possession of a soul assures me of a possible glorious destiny. 


VIII. I believe in my own soul because it alone supplies 
the reason and the answer for my hope of eternal corre- 
spondences and companionships. 

My soul is the link between the earth man and the 
heavenly Father. 

My soul accounts for the sense of oughtness that keeps 
me steadfast in my task and that outweighs my base desires 
and passions. 

My soul provides an inner sanctuary where I can shut 
out the sounds of the earth and find communion with my 
God. 

My soul is vastly encouraged and strengthened by the 
words of comfort and counsel that fell from my Saviour’s 
lips. 

My soul is the appropriating agency beyond and above 
my instincts and sensibilities whereby I can reach out and 
lay hold of the substance of things hoped for. 

My soul is the witness in me that God is my Creator, 
Christ my Saviour and the Holy Spirit my Sanctifier. 

My belief in my own soul is all that stands between me 
and utter hopelessness and despair. 


THE PROGRAM of the “Communist Internationale” for 1936 
states: “Among the objects of the cultural revolution . . . the 
fight against religion, that opiate of the people, holds a spe- 
cial place. This fight should be carried on inflexibly and 
according to a detailed plan of opposition.” 
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THE RECENT FLOOD 


Pastor Charles L. Grant, St. Paul, Minn., Pastor, 
Points to Lessons for the Church 


Psalm 69: 15. “Let not the waterflood overflow me, neither 
let the deep swallow me up.” 


THAT WAS a part of the pitiful cry of a man who was in 
great distress. He called upon God to protect him from the 
deep waters that were rushing on to his soul. That is the 
ery of many a person today in our Ohio and Mississippi Val- 
leys. It is almost impossible to picture the devastation 
caused by a flood. In the city of Johnstown, Pa., even the 
third generation shudders when a flood is mentioned. The 
very name Johnstown is associated with terrible loss of 
life and property. 

We can hardly imagine that so close to us we have an- 
other flood that is even worse than the one in the Ohio Val- 
ley last year, that over 500,000 people had to abandon their 
homes, that the list of dead is continually increasing, that 
in one city alone fifteen square miles is under water, that 
boats have replaced street cars and automobiles, that large 
cities are in total darkness. The pictures in our daily papers 
help us to appreciate in some measure the horror of it all. 
Is it any wonder that when David wished to describe the 
agony of his soul, he compared it to a flood? 

This flood is an opportunity for service to all the people of 
our land. It behooves everybody who is not in the flood 
area to contribute something to relieve the distress of those 
who are there. What is needed, is immediate help. The 
refugees need to be fed, clothed and housed. They need to 
be immunized against disease, the sick need to be moved 
to other areas. All this requires a big organization with com- 
petent leadership. Thank God we have such a unit, our 
American Red Cross. But let us understand that the Red 
Cross is not some powerful group apart from the masses. 
We are the Red Cross. We are a part of that helpful or- 
ganization and we accomplish results in the degree we work 
in it. Our representatives are in the field and they use the 
means we furnish. Let us keep their hands filled. Our 
brothers and sisters in the stricken states are to realize that 
our sympathy is not mere sentiment, but is expressed in 
sacrifices. The Red Cross asks no questions about race, color 
or creed. It serves all and at once. Everybody will want 
to have his conscience approve him by doing something for 
the needy neighbors. Those neighbors will take care of 
themselves as soon as possible, but now they need to be 
cared for, and everyone of us has a responsibility. 


One Good Effect 


The flood promotes international good will. Nearly every 
internal disaster serves to bring people closer together. All 
races realize that they have the same general needs when 
calamity comes. As people of various nations help one an- 
other there is bound to grow up a fellow-feeling which will 
lessen the possibility of bitterness and misunderstanding. It 
was a magnanimous thing for the Japanese Red Cross to 
cable their readiness to aid the American Red Cross in this 
time of suffering and sorrow. When an earthquake killed 
thousands in Japan, the American people sent shiploads of 
supplies, and for a time the militarists there had a difficult 
job to incense the common people against Americans. The 
move on the part of the Japanese Red Cross was another 
blow to the militarists. At the Japanese Diet a week ago 
the members booed Premier Hirota when he spoke of the 
need of defense and they fairly ran the war minister, 
Terauchi, off the stage when he, justifying a large budget 
for the army and navy, said, “The United States desires to 
control the Pacific and advance on Chinese markets. Britain 


The above is an extract of the sermon preached by the Rev. Charles L. 
Grant in Faith Lutheran Church, Charles and Mackubin Streets, St. Paul, 
Minn., on Sunday morning. 
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at every turn interferes with our continental policy.” But 
the Diet cheered when sixty-eight-year-old Hamada at- 
tacked militarists and challenged their deception. That is 
a good sign. It was also cheering to learn that the president 
of Domingo Republic wired our President $20,000 for relief. 
That shows a good spirit. It is an expression of gratitude for 
what the people of the States have done whenever hurricane 
or pestilence visited the islands. 


Experience Yields Wisdom 


The flood is a call to wisdom. It bids us consider values 
in their proper relationship. We have been so inter- 
ested in building powerful defenses against foreign foes, 
that we have overlooked the enemies within our gates. Who 
hasn’t heard of floods along our rivers in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, etc.? For fifty 
years and more people have been agitating for proper pro- 
tection. Some money has been spent and it seems a huge 
sum, but it is very little when compared with the military 
expenditures during the same period. In the last fifty years 
there have been just about that number of floods. And every 
time the people would be aroused; but as soon as the water 
subsided, the ardor would go down, and as a result we have 
the useless suffering today. We boast of great engineers and 
technical skill: why not put it to work to conserve life and 
property, even if the cost be a little more than that of one 
or two floods? This flood is very definitely a call to our 
government to rise up and be a party to the answering of 
the petition, “Let not the waterflood overflow me, neither 
let the deep swallow me up.” 

This flood, like the flood of old, was brought on by the sins 
of the people. But in the days of Noah it was the sins of 
commission; in these days it is the sins of omission. After 
Noah’s day people drifted into idolatry again. We hope that 
the next few months will not put our Congress to sleep. 
The people of America should demand action, without the 
necessity of any trading on the part of the senators and 
representatives of the smitten states in order to get a sem- 
blance of answer to the people’s prayer. God frequently 
answers prayers through His people. 

The flood is also a parable of life. God wants us to build 
secure dikes to keep out the flow of wickedness. There is sin 
in. high places and in low places and it goes through society 
like a raging torrent. Are we going to permit it to overflow 
and engulf the thousands of unsuspecting persons; or are 
we going to build up solid, wide and high dikes of spiritual 
power through the preaching, teaching and living of the 
Word of God? 


THERE IS NO longing in the human heart more intense or 
real than the yearning for peace. Man turns from his daily 
round of labor to the solace of his fireside, but even there 
he knows no perfect peace. He seeks the companionship of 
friends and loved ones, but even these are unable to satisfy 
the deepest hunger of his soul. He plunges into manifold 
diversions, seeking in joy and pleasure to find the satisfac- 
tion he is craving; but from all these he turns again with 
an aching void within his heart and a strange disquiet he 
cannot fully understand. 

The Lenten season would remind him where peace alone 
can be found—‘“the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing.” It may be had at the foot of the Cross, where 
human sin and divine mercy meet. 

“The chastisement of our peace was upon him,” cries the 
seer of old. What he would make clear to us is that the 
punishment which brings us peace was laid upon our 
Saviour. Vicarious suffering, in other words, is the truth 
here revealed. The sins that separate man from God, that 
unfit him for heaven and the fellowship of his Maker, that 
rob him of true happiness—these were borne by Jesus and 
atoned for, that man might have peace with God. 

—Editor E. E. Ryden, Lutheran Companion. 
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REMARKS ON REMARKABLE TEXTS 


By Prof. John W. Horine, Columbia, S. C. 


N. B. Use your Bible as you read. 


JEREMIAH 


Jer. 31:27-34. In this famous passage Jeremiah again 
unites Israel and Judah as one prosperous nation, and pro- 
ceeds to show that in the coming time they all will be made 
conscious that “their chastisement has been the result, not 
of the sins of their fathers, but of those which they them- 
selves have committed, and that God’s covenant depends 
not upon external sanctions, but upon a renewed heart.” 


Jer. 31:27. Read this verse. The thought is: Will the 
Israelites in the days of their return be able to fill up the 
devastated land? The answer is, Yes; for Jehovah will per- 
form a wonder and make the people and their flocks so pro- 
lific that it will seem as if children and cattle grew like grain 
in the fields. With this physical figure Jeremiah begins to 
sketch a wonderful picture of the days of the Messiah. 


Jer. 31: 28. Observe in this verse a reference to Jeremiah’s 
original call and commission and the lesson of the almond 
tree (1: 9-11). 


Jer. 31: 29, 30. In these verses Jeremiah gives expression 
to a very important truth. He here condemns the current 
proverb (as also does Ezekiel in 18: 2-4), and declares that 
every man stands on his own feet and is responsible for his 
own fall. It may seem at first sight that Jeremiah contradicts 
the commandment which describes how God “visits the in- 
iquity of the fathers upon the children” (Ex. 20: 5; 34: 7; 
Deut. 5: 9); but this cannot be so, for he endorses this dec- 
laration in 32: 18. The fact is, he was not so much con- 
demning the proverb as the false application made of it by 
the Jews of his own time. The people complained that they 
were being punished for the sins of an earlier generation 
(as that under the wicked king Manasseh), and they mur- 


mured against God’s injustice. But in this protest Israel: 


ignores its own sin. Actually Jeremiah’s own generation was 
as much involved in guilt as any previous generation. It is 
an established truth that sin perpetuates itself (except by 
a miracle of grace) in the children of transgressors. Chil- 
dren suffer the punishment of the sins of their parents in 
the tendency of sin to repeat itself in an intensified form, 
till in the third or fourth generation the posterity becomes 
so utterly depraved, physically and morally, that punish- 
ment can be delayed no longer. But the children of trans- 
gressors do not cease to be responsible for their own share 
in the sin; they have wills of their own and sins of their 
own, and this was the truth which the Jews of that genera- 
tion ignored. Jeremiah does not deny the results caused by 
heredity, but he superadds and stresses the neglected truth 
of the special responsibility of the individual. This is one 
among many evidences (reference has been made to it be- 
fore) of the deepening sense of individual life which at- 
tended the breaking up of the Jewish monarchy. 


Jer. 31:31f. We come now to the great prophecy of the 
new covenant, in which the message of Jeremiah rises to 
its climax, having such an evangelical character as to rank 
it with parts of Second-Isaiah and along with them deserv- 
ing to be called “the Gospel before Christ.” The thought is 
this: “A covenant was granted of old, but the covenant on 
man’s side had been broken. Still, ‘the gifts and calling of 
God are not repented of’ and Jeremiah felt that the very 
nature of God guaranteed the renewal of the covenant on 
a new basis.” 


Jer. 31:31. “Behold, the days come, saith Jehovah, that 
I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and 
with the house of Judah.” Of this new covenant Jeremiah 
is the first to prophesy. As was said, the monarchy was 
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breaking up. The old order was changing, giving place to 
new. The old covenant had proved vain, and the prophet is 
enabled to rise to the conception of the new covenant which 
Jehovah would make with His people and which would suc- 
ceed and endure. 


Jer. 31:32. “Not according to the covenant that I made 
with their fathers—which my covenant they brake.” This 
was the weak side of this covenant, that it could be broken 
by the party of the second part. This covenant was ratified 
at. Sinai, when Jehovah took Israel to be His people, and 
Israel took Jehovah to be their God, promising obedience to 
His commandments. But these they disobeyed and the old 
Sinaitic covenant was about to be annulled and replaced by 
a new covenant which would provide against the failure 
which had overtaken its predecessor. 


Jer. 31:33. “But this is the covenant which I will make 
with the house of Israel after those days, saith Jehovah”— 
that is, after those days are fully come: “I will put my law 
in their inward parts, and in their heart will I write it.” 
Jeremiah here reaches ‘the summit of his prophecy, to which 
several previous steps had led up: the circumcision of the 
heart (4: 4) and the diivne promise, “I will give them a 
heart to know me, that I am Jehovah” (24: 7). The “new 
birth” and the “new heart,” as the Gospel proclaims them, 
are really foretold in this great saying of Jeremiah’s. “The 
old law could be broken; to remedy this, God gives not a 
new law, but a new power to the old law. It used to be a 
mere code of morals, external to the man and obeyed as a 
duty: in Christianity it becomes an innerf orce, shaping the 
man’s character from within. In obeying it, therefore, a man 
is acting according to his own renewed nature”—renewed 
and empowered by the Holy Spirit. Observe that the new 
covenant is not new in the sense that it introducs a new 
moral and religious code (Matt. 5: 17-20) but that it con- 
fers a new and inner power of fulfilling the code already 
given: no moral enactment of the old covenant is declared 
false in the new. The law ceases to be a standard external 
to the individual; it has become an integral part of his per- 
sonality, accepted and taken into his own thoughts and feel- 
ings and will. In short, the law has ceased to be an outward 
ordinance and has become an inward principle. The motive 
to obedience is now the constraint of love, no longer the 
coercion of fear. Hence the saying that the difference be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New is the difference be- 
tween “Thou shalt” and “I will.” 


Jer. 31:34. “They shall all know me, from the least of 
them unto the greatest of them, saith Jehovah.” The mean- 
ing of this verse is that through the outpouring of God’s 
Spirit in the Messianic age, the new church is a spiritual 
church (Isa. 44: 3; 59: 1; Ezek. 39: 29). It is true that in the 
Old Testament theocracy the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
was already given, especially in the case of the prophets 
and in general in the case of the pious; but such guidance 
was effected only by a spiritual influence and not by the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit; even in the prophets this in- 
fluence was more or less occasional and was an extra- 
ordinary endowment. But the church of the future is 
founded on the effusion of the Holy Spirit upon mankind— 
no race or nation, no age or station in life being excluded 
from His presence and possession. “All” are therefore in a 
position to prophesy—every man to teach his neighbor be- 
cause every man has the Spirit of truth and the knowledge 
of the truth. No longer is the possession of the Holy Spirit 
occasional and exceptional: it is continual and common— 
the ordinary possession of all members of the Christian 
Church. 

“For I will forgive their iniquity”: the foundation of the 
new covenant is the forgiveness of sins (Matt. 1: 21) “and 
their sin will I remember no more.” Amnesty in the fullest 
sense is proclaimed. “Clemency will forgive, but, this 
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strange paradox, Omniscience will forget!” Thus does Jere- 
miah proclaim the new covenant, to replace the old covenant 
made at the Exodus. The succeeding chapters call for no 
special comment. 


THE LAMENTATIONS OF JEREMIAH 


The earliest Hebrew title of this book is “How”! from 
the word with which the book begins. The same word be- 
gins chapters 2 and 4 as an expression of the writer’s grief, 
an exclamation of surprise and sorrow. Later Jews entitled 
the book “Dirges,” and this title was taken over by the Greek 
Septuagint and the Latin Vulgate, the last named giving us 
our English title, “Lamentations.” In the Septuagint the 
book follows the prophecies of Jeremiah, and its place in 
our Bible is due to that fact. But in the Hebrew canon it is 
one of the “Writings” or “Rolls”: it is said to be read in the 
synagogues on the anniversary of the temple’s destruction. 


The author’s name is not mentioned in the book, nor is it 
mentioned in the title of any ancient canon. Our English 
Bible has it as part of the title, and the book is generally 
ascribed to Jeremiah, although his authorship is questioned 
by some eminent scholars. The book itself is made up of five 
chapters, each of them a poem. In them the writer laments 
the invasion and capture of Jerusalem, the desecration of 
the temple and the desolation of the city. The references 
seem to point to the siege and capture of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar, 586 B. C. 

The book is not one of lamentation merely. “There are 
messages of encouragement, exhortations to repentance, and 
promises of the Divine mercy.” There is one quotation in 
the New Testament—3: 45 by St. Paul inI Cor. 4: 13. Verses 
19-39 of this chapter form the richest portion of the book, 
verses 22-26 being precious above all. In the petition at the 
close (5: 22) the marginal reading is to be preferred: “Un- 
less thou hast utterly rejected us, and art very wroth against 
us”’—thus suggesting that there is room for hope. The 
Hebrew (English) Version has: “Thou canst not have utterly 
rejected us, and be exceeding wroth against us.” The writer, 
a pious Jew, with his thoughts fixed on Jehovah and on 
Jerusalem, could not regard as fast shut the door of hope. 


MOST RECENT OCTOGENARIAN 


Dr. William H. Blancke Writes “The Lutheran” on 
the Threshold of Earned Retirement 


Newton, Iowa, January 20, 1937. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

Your very kind letter of January 14 was received in due 
time. It is true I am to retire from the active pastorate, but 
will continue to preach in the county in places where the 
people are destitute of the Gospel. I am in the best of health 
and enjoy life. There is nothing I love better than the 
preaching of the Gospel. 

You ask me to give some information concerning my min- 
istry. I was graduated from Carthage College in 1883. That 
same year my pastor, the Rev. M. L. Kunkelman, at Mendon, 
Ill, who was also president: of the Central Illinois Synod, 
sent me to Liberty, IIl., to untangle some snarls. The con- 
gregation was an English-German congregation. The folks 
requested Pastor Kunkelman to grant me an ad interim 
license to preach; which he did. I received a call to become 
their pastor. The call was accepted with the definite under- 
standing that I have time to study. I devoted myself faith- 
fully to the study of the course outlined by Hamma Divinity 
School. October of the following year I was ordained at 
Washington, Ill, Dr. Mosheim Rhodes preaching the or- 
dination sermon. 

For eight years I preached at Liberty, alternating German 
and English. In September of 1891 I accepted a call to St. 
Paul’s Mission at Davenport, Iowa. 
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For twenty-five years I served that congregation, built a 
new church, preached three times every Sunday for eighteen 
years, twice at St. Paul’s and in the afternoon at “Friedens,” 
alternating with Pleasant Valley, Ill, where I helped to build 
a neat little church and dedicated 
it. I became interested in the organ- 
ized Sunday school work even be- 
fore I entered the ministry. It was 
my privilege to gain the friendship 
of B. F. Jacobs and his brother as 
well as William Reynolds, our first 
great international secretary. When 
I came to Iowa I was elected pres- 
ident of the State Sunday School As- 
sociation. For a number of years I 
served as chairman of the Executive 
Committee, then was selected a 
member of the International Execu- 
tive Committee representing Iowa. 
In addition I served during nine brief 
vacations as platform director of the Lutheran Rock River 
Chautauqua Assembly at Dixon, Ill. For five seasons I was 
engaged as a chautauqua lecturer, when I provided supplies 
for my pulpit. 

For twenty years I served on the Board of Trustees for my 
alma mater, Carthage College, while pastor at Davenport; 
for ten years as president of the Board. I intended to enter 
the lecture field when I resigned from St. Paul’s, but I 
yielded to the plea of the brethren and accepted the call to 
Newton, Iowa. 

For just eighteen years I have served them. It may 
be of interest to say that for nearly fifty years of my 
active ministry I never missed a service on account of sick- 
ness and only three Sundays since. During my pastorate here 
we cleared a mortgage of $5,000. Two of our good women 
gave $5,000 to Tabitha Home and have paid the salary of 
one of our missionary doctors in India for a number of years. 
Another good woman left $500 for Home Missions, $500 for 
Foreign Missions and $500 for Tabitha. They might have 
done that anyway, of course, with any pastor. 

You ask me a very pointed question about what my at- 
titude would be were I to begin my ministry in 1937. I have 
often quoted what was reported to have been said by Glad- 
stone, when he was asked, “What is the paramount issue 
of the day?” “Man,” he replied, “there is but one issue, and 
that is the issue of the Lord Jesus Christ; and He will solve 
all issues if men will let Him.” 

I said to our Ministers’ Association last Monday: “We need 
to emphasize the great fundamentals anew. God, sin, re- 
pentance, faith, the atonement, etc.” They were unanimous 
in the opinion that men have largely lost the sense of the 
reality of these great themes. If men learned to love Christ, 
indeed the world would look different. War and bloodshed 
would cease, crime would vanish, marriage would be sacred, 
and the whole world would be transformed. 

Had I to choose again, I would enter the Lutheran min- 
istry for another fifty years with joy. 


DR. W. H. BLANCKE 


MORE FREEDOM FOR CHURCHES 


THE Mexican GOVERNMENT continues to show a more mod- 
erate policy with regard to religion. Both in Mexico City 
and Guadalajara the churches and priests seem to enjoy 
more liberty in the matter of services than at any other time 
in the past five years. Laws limiting such services still exist, 
but they are not enforced. Masses are well attended and 
church bells are again allowed to announce them. The 
churches of Sinaloa were reopened several months ago, while 
the newly elected governor of Sonora has promised to per- 
mit the reopening of churches there. Probably not more 
than three or four states are seriously interfering with re- 
ligious services.—Christian Century. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE RED CROSS 


IT IS REASONABLE to conclude that in practically every con- 
gregation of Christians and in every synagogue of Jews in 
the United States, announcements were made on Sundays, 
January 24 and 31, in behalf of a Red Cross offering. This 
was an appeal special to the flood sufferers in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys, the enrollment fund to support what one 
might call normal demands for relief having been raised 
last November. It is quite proper and well-pleasing to our 
Lord that the churches should support the Red Cross by 
sponsoring its appeals. It has perfected an organization and 


developed ways of ministering to the needs of disaster-» 


stricken communities that justify dependence upon it and 
pride in it. It knows no distinctions of race, color or creed. 

But support of the Red Cross does not replace response 
to the church’s requests for relief. Our Inner Mission Board 
set up a headquarters in the Ohio Valley before the water’s 
crest reached Cincinnati in order to assure pastors and con- 
gregations of that region that their brethren are standing 
by. Your gifts to Lutheran relief are more than financial: 
they are indirectly spiritual. They are given in the name of 
a disciple. We do not duplicate when we give to both. 


DEEP ROOTS 


TEN DAYS AGO, when Jesus’ parable of the sower was part 
of the Gospel lesson for the congregation’s service, our pas- 
tor spoke during his sermon of Christians with shallow 
roots: they break loose, dry up and blow away when ex- 
posed to the heat of temptation. We have the impression 
that parts of Palestine are not unlike some portions of Penn- 
sylvania: the soil covers the rocks of the hills very thinly. 
Agriculture is a discouraging vocation. But a recent maga- 
zine article calls attention to fields whose once fertile earth 
has been made thin through recultivation. The original re- 
sources of the ground have been removed and the surface 
portion made so light that the wind blows it away. Said that 
writer, “A good many people with average or more than 
average capacity for feeling and reasoning have permitted 
themselves so great and so frequent indulgences in artificially 
produced situations that they have made impotent the power 
of action.” Some years ago people in New York went emo- 
tionally unbalanced when a movie lover died suddenly. A 
cynic said of women that they neglected their homes to weep 
in an undertaker’s parlor. We do not insist on this particular 
illustration beyond proposing that the daily and continued 
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recurrence of sensations provided by print, radio and screen 
is a process of exhausting the normal sensitiveness of a 
great mass of people to real individual and social crises. 
The writer of 1936 who compared modern society to dried- 
out soil swept hither and yon as is dirt by dust storms used 
a new illustration of an old condition. Paul warned Tim- 
othy about winds of doctrine and told the Greek high- 
brows on Mars’ Hill in Athens that they were sensation- 
mongers, with the chief result that they planned to take 
another thrill from him on the morrow. A modern, not very 
classic, writer has a book titled, “Tumble Weeds,” the sort: 
of folk that one finds everywhere but not permanently any- 
where. And in the churches? Ask any pastor about the 
turn-over of members in his congregation. Or take a look 
at the number of losses otherwise in the statistical reports 
of our synods. Whose fault is it? Well, one cannot blame 
all of it or most of it on the preachers. The seed is the Word 
of God, but the field is not a movie or an automobile or a 
game park. A lot of people could cease being spiritual 
tumble bugs if they would use the will power God gave 
them. They could choose to stay put in church, in a chair 
at home to read the Bible, and in the congenial company 
of fellow Christians. Try it, we suggest, from now until 
March 28 and then until May 16. Once we saw a rose in 
bloom in a yard of rocks. The owner of the place blasted 
holes in stone, put earth in them and raised beautiful roses. 


JUSTICE AND MERCY 


In 1865 Presmpent Lincon in his second inaugural ad- 
dress said relative to the continuance of the war between 
the northern and southern states, “Fondly do we hope, fer- 
vently do we pray that this mighty scourge of war may 
speedily pass away. Yet if God wills that it continue until 
all the wealth piled by the bondman’s two hundred fifty 
years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop 
of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid with another 
drawn with the sword, as was said three thousand years 
ago, so still it must be said, ‘The judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether.’ ” 

We quote this excerpt from an address delivered more 
than three-quarters of a century ago, less because tomorrow 
is the birthday of the speaker than because it represents a 
devout moralist’s, a sympathetic humanitarian’s conclusion 
relative to inevitable divine justice. Mr. Lincoln tempera- 
mentally hated war. It is generally agreed that he did not 
deem his contemporaries north or south of the Mason and 
Dixon line responsible for the one in which both were then 
engaged. Certainly he did not see the issue merely as an 
economic one. It was moral, and being moral it involved 
principles applying to human conduct which have been 
ordained by the Creator of mankind to define what is right 
among us. Having that origin, they are beyond repeal by 
human agreement or of suspension by good men’s prayers. 
Justice had been truly represented by a pair of scales, Mr. 
Lincoln believed, and a great social rebalancing to lift up 
the exploited had involved the people in a dreadful war. 

Was the great moralist correct? We do not assert that he 
was, but we can find no data in history to disprove his con- 
clusion. Against the varying standards of men are the un- 
changing rules of God. From a moralist’s point of view, the 
World War was not the diplomatic mistake of one or a dozen 
European chancellories. It was the violent social recoil 
whereby the inequities of two hundred years of national 
exploitations sought adjustments that had been refused arbi- 
tration and demanded resort to lethal weapons. If a true 
and just relationship amongst the powers involved was not 
established at Versailles; if moral principles have become 
second to wealth or revenge since 1918, then either correction 
by peaceful agreements will be made or there will be an- 
other resort to arms. Human values do not transcend the 
moral relationships of mankind. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


RoBeErt RIP.ey, if we heard him correctly in a recent radio 
declaration, has found another distinction for Chicago, IIl: 
He stated that there are more students of theology in that 
inland metropolis than in any other locality in the United 
States. He did not list the number of institutions of teaching, 
so we do not know whether those attending Bible schools 
are or are not rated as students of theology. We assume 
that the sponsor of “Believe It or Not” knows of Maywood 
and our own Chicago Seminary there located. There is also a 
Lutheran Bible School conducted in Chicago. 

Just why this railroad and shipping center should be in 
the lead in furnishing schools in the fields of religion, we 
cannot tell. It is not as an antidote to gangsterism that they 
function. Most of them were at work before Al Capone and 
his henchmen became notorious. The dates of their begin- 
nings also make it obvious that the unusual abundance of 
interest in theology has not sprung from the ideas of national- 
ism sponsored by some of Chicago’s mayors. Could it be 
the proximity of Lake Michigan and the surroundings of 
wide open spaces that prove friendly to the establishment 
and continuance of theological teaching? 


Among Flood-stricken Lutherans 

It Is OF CouRSE true that the reports in this issue relative 
to the floods in the Ohio River Valley reach the readers of 
THE LUTHERAN from ten days to two weeks after the occur- 
rences they describe. Compared with the daily press and 
the radio, they are hopelessly belated. But in one respect 
they differ from what you have read or heard elsewhere. 
They come from our own Lutheran people, they are told 
by our own Lutheran representatives and they are addressed 
to our Lutheran constituency. This connection with our own 
household of the faith makes them eagerly welcomed by 1 us 
of the United Lutheran Church. 

The terrific shock of the flood becomes more vivid to one’s 
mind as the reports of victims and eye witnesses are read. 
We were struck by Dr. Krumbholz’s remark that it will take 
weeks of time before the families are re-located in their pre- 
flood relationships to community and congregation or even 
to each other. Personally, we do not recall having read of 
so great an evacuation of a thickly populated region by its 
inhabitants. Neither war nor pestilence would have so 
utterly disorganized a huge portion of the population. The 
complete interruption of the usual means of communication 
so far as local service was concerned must have increased 
the anxiety of the vast numbers of people isolated by the 
overflow of water. Did you notice the comment of Pastor 
Imhoff that his radio was out of commission because there 
was no electric light service? And Dr. Krumbholz informs 
us that telegraph and telephone facilities were for several 
days employed exclusively for the Red Cross and affiliated 
relief work. One can understand from the outside the jus- 
tification of such restrictions; but understanding them and 
being isolated thereby are two different conditions of mind. 
The anxiety of kinsfolk for each other must have been 
beyond words to describe after they had to separate. 


Second Call for Assistance 

On February 1 a second call for aid was sent out by the 
Board of Inner Missions. It was addressed to all pastors of 
U. L. C. A. congregations for announcement on February 7 
or earlier if possible. One of our Lutheran leaders who has 
had considerable experience with requests for relief situa- 
tions was quite cynical about. church people’s liberality. He 
said, “They give something through the Red Cross which 
immediately calls for assistance but by the time their church 
can reach them and describe the hardships of the congre- 
gations and pastors, those in position to respond have grown 
cold and do-not answer.” We should -not permit ourselves to 


become thus deaf to emergency appeals and thus blind to 
the suffering that follows flood, fire and earthquake. 

One of the finest promises of blessing given in Holy Writ 
has a flood in its background. “Cast thy bread upon the 
waters for thou shalt find it after many days” should make 
responding to our Board of Inner Mission’s appeal par- 
take of the nature of an investment. “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens and so fulfil the law of Christ” is certainly a com- 
mand of the Master which falls upon us in the United Lu- 
theran Church as a duty we have from Him to Whom our 
brethren have prayed for succor. Let it not be found by 
those concerned that their own fellow believer’s have for- 
gotten them and will not share the burden. 


Is There a Christian Communism? 

RECENTLY THIS QUESTION presented itself to us for an an- 
swer, accompanied by the remark that some authorities 
claiming to be followers of Christ are avowedly Communists, 
and in declaring their own convictions, they suggest that all 
Christians should champion this economic system. What 
grounds have they for such a challenge of our practices? 

It is beyond question that the first company of believers 
in Christ “had all things in common.” To that extent they 
were Communists. In their attitude toward Christ and 
through Him toward each other, the love enkindled by divine 
grace dissolved selfishness, fear and competition. Their state 
of heart was the most admirable in all Christian history. 
Could we establish what they practised for a brief period 
into an economic system, much that causes injustice, dis- 
content and unhappiness on earth would disappear. 

But let no one be misled for even a moment into thinking 
that the Communism now offered by the political party of 
that name bears any resemblance to that group described 
in the Acts of the Apostles “as having all things in com- 
mon.” All the Communism seeking adherents in this country 
is motivated by fear and not by love. It has as its philosophy 
the conclusions reached by Karl Marx, whose attitude to- 
ward life was formed while a university student by the 
anti-Christian philosophy of Hegel and whose experiences 
in earlier life embittered him more and more deeply as the 
years passed. He first and the Communists after him would 
most sharply and contemptuously deny any connection with 
the New Testament example cited. He and those who now 
constitute the Communists in Russia, Spain and America 
deny not only any relationship to God, but also the pos- 
sibility of any spiritual motivation. So far from admitting 
that the love of Christ ever could constrain those believing 
in Him toward unselfish service, they declare that such an 
entity as the human soul does not even exist. They declare 
the acts springing from religion to be superstitions and so 
partisantly rail at prayer and hope and faith as to see in all 
worship a statagem of capitalists to enslave the worker. 

We could imagine a regime where the title to property and 
the distribution of production would be on the basis of love 
to God and to each other. Indeed experiments have been 
made by small communities to establish such societies. They 
have broken down because the society could not discern the 
thoughts and impulses of the hearts of all who became mem- 
bers of it. No organization of men and women dependent 
on altruism to motivate its constituents has been able to 
keep out the unworthy. NRA was an adventure in good will 
that met disaster because a few ignoble citizens took ad- 
vantage of the risk. “If in this life only we have faith in 
Christ we are of all men most miserable,” Paul observed. _ 

But in answer to the original question;—we know of no 
Communism now existent that permits its adherents to be- 
lieve they have souls that survive the death of the body. Any. 


--economic system that has such a fallacy about man can Gist 


no claim on a Christian man’s allegiance. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY” 


These words should be on our lips before 
we begin to pray. Our prayers must come 
from the heart. They must be soul stirring 
and soul gripping. Alas! there is too much 
idle oratory in many prayers. Our Lord gave 
us a model, which should be our guide. 


Lord, teach us how to pray aright 
With reverence and with fear; 

Though dust and ashes in Thy sight, 
We may, we must draw near. 


God of all grace, we come to Thee 
With broken, contrite hearts; 

Give what Thine eye delights to see, 
Truth in the inward parts. 


Give deep humility; the sense 
Of godly sorrow give; 

A strong desire, with confidence, 
To hear Thy voice and live; 


Faith in the only Sacrifice 
That can for sin atone; 

To cast our hopes, to fix our eyes, 
On Christ, on Christ alone; 


Give these, and then Thy will be done; 
Thus strengthened with all might, 
We, through Thy Spirit and Thy Son, 

Shall pray, and pray aright. 
—James Montgomery, 1818. 


THE MOTHER’S PRAYER 


ONCE THERE was a good mother, whose 
chief prayer for her little boy in his cradle 
was that he might have a loving heart. 
She did not pray that he might be wise 
or rich or handsome or happy or learned, 
or that others might love him, but only 
that he might love. 

When that little boy, whose name was 
Edward, grew up, it seemed as if his 
mother’s prayer had been answered, and 
that, in making it, she had been wiser than 
she knew or dreamed. 

She had not prayed that he might be 
wise, but somehow the love in his heart 
seemed to make him wise, and to lead him 
to choose what is best, and to remember 
all the good things he was taught. 

She had not prayed that he might be 
rich; but it turned out that he was so 


anxious to help and serve others that he - 


found the only way to do that was to get 
the means of helping; and so he became 
diligent, thrifty, and prompt in business, 
till at last he had the means he sought. 

Edward’s mother had not prayed that 
he might be handsome; but there was so 
much love and good will manifest in his 
face that people loved to look on it; and 
its expression made it handsome, for 
beauty attends love like its shadow. 

The prayer had not been that he might 
be happy; but—dear me! how can there 
be love in the heart without happiness? 
Edward had no time for moping discon- 
tent or anger. He was too busy thinking 
what he might do for others; and, in seek- 
ing their happiness, he found his own. 
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But was he learned? Of course, when 
he found it pleased his parents to have 
him attend to his studies, he did his best; 
and though there were many boys quicker 
and apter than he, yet Edward generally 
caught up with them at last, for love made 
him attentive and earnest. 

But last of all, though Edward loved 
others, did others love him? That is the 
simplest question of all. You must first 
give love if you would get it. Yes, every- 
body loved Edward, simply because he 
loved everybody. And so I advise every- 
one who thinks he is not loved to put to 
himself the question, “But do you love?” 

—Emily Carter. 


BETTY-BELLE’S VAL- 
ENTINES 


A Valentine Hint for Everyone 
By Elsa Gorham Baker 


Berty-BEt.e sat in the big chair close to 
the window, watching eagerly for the post- 
man. She was almost sure there would be 
mail for her, as it was Valentine’s Day. 
Surely some or all of the five girls who 
were her best friends and were in her 
classes in school and Sunday school would 
send her valentines. Betty-Belle had been 
very, very sick, and though she was slowly 
getting well she still grew tired very easily 
and spent a great deal of time in the big 
chair. The doctor said it would be two 
weeks yet before she could go out of doors 
or have any of her friends in to see her. 
Sometimes the hours seemed to pass very 
slowly, especially as she was not yet 
allowed to use her eyes for reading. 

At last the postman came in sight, far 
down the snowy road. The little girl 
watched anxiously as he drew near. Yes, 
he was pulling his horse out to one side 
toward the mail-box. Her eyes brightened 
—there would be valentines. No, he had 
only turned out to let another sleigh pass 
him. He pulled back into the road again 
and without going near the mail-box, 
trotted briskly out of sight. No valentines! 

Tears filled Betty-Belle’s eyes. She was 
not very strong yet, and for a minute she 
felt badly hurt to think that the girls had 
forgotten her. She had just wiped the 
tears away when her mother came in. “I 
have a letter for you, Betty-Belle,’ she 
said, with a smile. “A letter and a valen- 
tine.” 

“Why, Mother!” exclaimed the little girl. 
“The postman didn’t stop.” 

“No,” said Mother, “this letter came by 
special delivery. Read it and then you 
shall see your valentine.” 

Betty-Belle took the envelope eagerly. 
When she read what was written on it 
she felt ashamed of her tears a few min- 
utes ago; she should have known better 
than to think the girls would forget her— 

Betty-BrELLE 


FROM 
Her Five FRIENDS 


The letter was sealed with a little gold 
heart. Inside was a card with a red heart 
in each corner and this verse, printed very 
carefully: 
We're sending you a valentine— 
A very funny one. 
We hope that with this valentine 
You'll have a lot of fun. 

The little girl looked up; her mother 
had gone out. There was a sound of paper 
rattling in the hall, then her mother’s 
voice, “Here comes your valentine, Betty.” 

A ball of crumpled paper rolled across 
the floor and after it raced the softest, 
fattest, cutest little Maltese kitten that 
Betty-Belle had éver seen. The little girl 
fairly squealed with delight. “Oh, isn’t he 
a darling! O Mother, look at him!” 

A little gray whirlwind had struck the 
paper ball. As for what happened in the 
next five minutes there is no use trying 
to tell. If you have seen a kitten playing 
with a ball of paper, you know all about 
it and if you have not, no description 
could give you any idea of the rollings, 
twistings, turnings, slidings, and bouncings 
that took place. Betty-Belle’s thin cheeks 
were pink with joy and laughter, and as 
her mother looked at her, it seemed for 
the first time in many long weeks easy 
to believe that soon the little girl would 
be her own strong, well self again. 

After a few minutes of wild frolic, the 
kitten, as kittens do, grew suddenly sleepy. 
He wandered about the room a bit, then, 
as if he knew to whom he belonged, came 
straight to Betty-Belle, jumped into her 
lap and cuddled down for a nap. 

“You lovely little valentine!” said Betty, 
stroking the warm, purring little body 
gently. “Valentine is going to be your 
name, and I'll call you Val for short.” 

The little girl was still sitting, happily 
smoothing the sleeping kitten, when her 
mother came in again. “Another letter for 
you,” she announced, “and another val- 
entine.” 

“Another!” cried Betty-Belle, joyfully. 
“Why, I didn’t suppose I’d get any more. 
How lovely!” 

The envelope was the same as the other 
but the card inside had green hearts in 
each corner and the verse printed on it 
read: 

May you enjoy watching this valentine 


grow; 
It will make the house bright when all 
outside is snow. 

“Shut your eyes now for a minute, 
Betty,” directed her mother. She did so. 
She heard her mother leave the room and 
go down the hall. In a minute she came 
back and crossed the room again to Betty’s 
side. At once the little girl smelled some- 
thing so sweet that her eyes flew open 
almost of their own accord to see what it 
was. 

And it looked as sweet as it smelled, 
Betty-Belle decided as she sniffed and 
looked and sniffed and looked at this sec- 
ond valentine which her mother set on 
the little table beside her chair. It was a 
shallow green glass bowl filled with water 
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and little white pebbles. In it had been 
planted half-a-dozen narcissus bulbs. They 
had been started at different times so that 
while two had just sprouted, two had 
blossom-stalks showing and two were in 
full bloom, each stem bearing eight or ten 
of the sweet white flowers, whose shallow 
cup-shaped centers made them look so 
much like baby jonquils. 

From sleeping kitten to fragrant flowers, 
Betty-Belle’s eyes wandered happily. 
“Aren’t the girls lovely to me, Mother?” 
she asked, and mother smilingly agreed. 

Before long it was time for lunch, but 
instead of bringing in the tray as she 
usually did at this hour, Betty-Belle’s 
mother appeared with one of the square 
white envelopes which were beginning to 
look so familiar. 

“They’ve sent me another valentine!” 
cried the little girl with delighted sur- 
prise. “Oh, I do wonder what it can be 
this time.” She opened the envelope 
hastily. Yellow hearts in the corners this 
time and this verse: 

This valentine is good to eat; 

We hope you'll find it nice and sweet. 

And what it’s in is for you, too. 

We hope it’s big enough for you. 


Nice and sweet it proved to be—a bowl 
of lovely golden custard which Betty-Belle 
ate to the last spoonful. (No, the next to 
the last. The very last spoonful of all she 
gave to little gray Valentine.) ‘Nothing 
has tasted so good to me in a long while,” 
she declared; “and isn’t the bowl just as 
pretty as it can be?” Pretty it certainly 
was—white and blue and gold. Narrow 
bands of blue and gold around the top and 
bottom and in between a whole flock of 
little blue-birds, fluttering gayly. “It’s 
justithe right size for my bread and milk. 
I’m going to use it for that every night,” 
decided Betty. 

After lunch every day came the long 
nap which was helping to bring back 
Betty-Belle’s strength. When the little girl 
awoke this afternoon her first thought was 
of the valentines—would there be any 
more? She could not help hoping there 
would be—even though she felt she 
already had more than her share of de- 
lightful surprises. There were five girls— 
perhaps there would be five valentines. 

Betty-Belle went back to the big chair 
and was watching Kitten Valentine have 
a lively frolic with his ball of paper when 
mother brought in another “Special De- 
livery” letter. Lavender hearts in the cor- 
ners and a verse that Betty read over twice 
wonderingly: 

This Valentine’s in pieces 
But each one has its place. 

May the fun of joining them 
Bring a smile to your face. 

Not until she had opened the flat pack- 
age that came with this did Betty-Belle 
know what it meant. Then she cried out 
in delight, “A puzzle-picture! Oh, what 
fun! Mother, those girls certainly know 
all the things I like best!” She placed all 
the pieces on the table and for the next 
half hour was very busy and happy. She 
was helped, or perhaps it would be better 
to say hindered, several times by Kitten 
Valentine, but managed to finish it in spite 
of him. It proved to be just the picture 
for that day, as it showed a small boy 
holding a valentine, while three little girls, 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The Great Emancipator 
Born February 12, 1809 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN is not only one of the 
greatest characters in the annals of Amer- 
ican history, but one of the greatest in the 
history of the world. He was brought up 
in real poverty. His home was a cabin 
enclosed on three sides, the fourth being 
protected by a buffalo-robe that swung 
to and fro in the wind. The furniture was 
made of rough slabs of wood and his bed 
was a heap of dry leaves. But in this home, 
with the Bible, “AXsop’s Fables” and “Pil- 
grim’s Progress” as his intimate friends, he 
laid the foundation upon which was built 
a great statesman, a great prophet, and a 
great Christian—Young People. 


standing in a row in front of him, all ap- 
peared to be teasing for it. 

“Mother, can you come and see the pic- 
ture?” called Betty-Belle. 

“I was just coming,’ said mother, ap- 
pearing with a white envelope in one hand 
and a big roundish, soft-looking package 
in the other. 

“The fifth valentine! And the last, ’m 
sure!” cried Betty. “And this card will 
have pink hearts. Each one has had one 
of the girls’ favorite colors—first red for 
Helen, then green for Flo, yellow is Arlene’s 
color, and Amy likes lavender. This will 
be pink for Ruth, I’m pretty sure.” 

Betty-Belle was right—the hearts were 
pink. But this card did not have a printed 
verse like the rest. Instead it was covered 
with writing on both sides. 

“Dear B. B.,” it began, “This is the last 
valentine. We hope you have enjoyed get- 
ting them as much as we did planning 
them. Did you like the verses? My, how 
hard we worked over them! This card is 
not in verse because there is too much to 
explain. You are to use this valentine to 
make something to wear around your neck 
to keep you warm when you first go out. 
(Which we hope will be soon, for we miss 
you so much.) As you make it, you will 
find something else that goes around your 
neck, but it will not keep you warm. 
Good-bye, Elizabeth-Isobelle, with love, 
from “Your Five FRIENDS.” 


So curious had this letter made her, that 
Betty-Belle could hardly wait to open the 
soft round package. As she turned back 


_the last fold of wrapping paper and dis- 


closed a big ball of soft blue yarn, she 
gave a little “Oh” of pleasure. “My fav- 
orite color and just the shade I like best!” 
she exclaimed. “They mean for me to knit 
a scarf, Mother, I know, and what fun it 
will be! But what do they mean about 
finding something else as I make it?” She 
turned the pretty ball over and over and 
looked at it closely. In two places she 
could see white tissue paper showing be- 
tween the soft blue strands. “There are 
things inside the ball! Oh how exciting!” 
she cried. “Mother, is there time to start 
my scarf this afternoon and knit till I 
come to the first thing?” 

“T think so,” said mother, and brought 
the little girl her big knitting needles. 

“It’s a good thing Val is asleep,” said 
Betty-Belle as she set up thirty stitches 
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and began to knit her scarf. “I'll have a 
terrible time, I ‘expect, persuading him 
not to touch my lovely blue yarn.” But she 
smiled as she said it as though she was 
not much dismayed by the thought of “a 
terrible time” with Val. 

The big wooden needles moved fast, 
urged on by the little girl’s curiosity as to 
what was in the little twist of tissue paper 
that was showing plainer and plainer as 
one by one the blue strands unwound. 
Finally the last one fell away—the tiny 
paper package dropped into Betty’s lap. 
She picked it up quickly. 

“Something hard and round,” she an- 
nounced, pinching it gently. Off came the 
paper—out rolled a bead. And such a 
pretty bead that even Betty-Belle’s mother 
exclaimed in delight. It was of the sort 
that is sold singly, of plain-colored back- 
grounds, decorated with tiny designs in 
different colored enamels of birds, butter- 
flies and flowers. This was blue with two 
little butterflies of green, rose, and gold. 

“Isn’t it just too lovely for words!” cried 
Betty-Belle. “And they’ve put in enough 
for a necklace, I know. That’s what they 
meant by something that goes around my 
neck but won’t keep me warm. Oh, what 
a good time I’m going to have, knitting 
my pretty blue yarn into a nice warm 
scarf—with these lovely beads popping out, 
one by one. I suppose they’re all blue, 
with different designs on them. What a 
beautiful necklace they will make! Ill 
only knit a little each day and make my 
fun last a long time. It’s been a wonderful 
day, Mother,” added Betty-Belle, earnestly. 
“I don’t know how I'll ever be able to 
thank the girls. But the first time I see 
them, I'll certainly try my best to tell how 
grateful I am to them for having given me 
such a happy, happy day.”—The Beacon. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 
Nut Bread 


“THREE cups flour, four scant teaspoon- 
fuls baking powder, one-half teaspoonful 
salt, one scant cup sugar, one egg, one cup 
milk, three-fourths cup walnut meats. 
Sift the dry ingredients together. Add the 
egg well-beaten and the milk. Add the 
nuts last. Let the dough stand in the pans 
twenty minutes. Bake less than an hour.” 


Baked Indian Pudding 


“SCALD FOUR cups of milk, add one-half 
cup of cornmeal, and stir well. Add one- 
half cup of chopped beef suet, one-half 
cup of molasses, one-half cup of raisins, 
one-half teaspoon of cinnamon, and one 
egg. Turn into a pudding dish and bake 
slowly three hours.” 


THOUGHTS FOR WEEK OF 
PRAYER 


A PRAYERLESS soul is a Christless soul.— 
Spurgeon. 

Prayer is a true wish sent Godward.— 
Philips Brooks. 

Prayer is not beggary, but communion. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 

The life of prayer is the life of power.— 
Youth’s Companion. 

If you're too busy to pray, you are busier 
than God wants you to be.—Selected. 
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CONQUERING DEATH 


Jesus Shows His Power Over Death by Resurrection 
By D. BURT SMITH 
John 11: 23-28, 32-44. The Sunday School Lesson for February 21 


TRYING TO CONQUER the raging forces that 
cause death is the first concern of officials 
and others in the flood devastated areas 
(January 27). Through wise planning and 
heroic effort they succeed in saving the 
lives of hundreds and thousands of per- 
sons. But there has not yet been found a 
human means for conquering death itself. 
When death comes, life is gone from the 
body forever, as far as anything we can 
do is concerned. So it is with much in- 
terest that we consider Jesus’ power over 
death. There was nothing like it before 
Jesus’ day or since. He alone could and 
did conquer death. A few weeks ago we 
learned from John that in Jesus was life. 
He said that He came to give life. In this 
lesson we learn that He gave life back to 
a body from which death had taken life. 
Jesus had the power to do this because He 
is death’s conqueror. 

The story of Jesus’ belated return to 
Bethany where Lazarus was sick unto 
death is no ground for criticizing Him, or 
accusing Him of heartlessness. It tells His 
attitude toward death, for He spoke of it 
as a sleep. He would go to Bethany to 
waken Lazarus, even though He said Laz- 
arus was dead. It proves the indomitable 
courage of Jesus, for He knew He was 
facing the threat of death at the hands of 
the Jews whose purpose was to kill Him. 
His purpose was to minister to the dis- 
tressed family at Bethany. 


Declaration 


What Jesus declared concerning resur- 
rection was new, especially when He an- 
nounced that He was the resurrection and 
the life. This came about in His conver- 
sation with Martha. Either to comfort her, 
or to prepare for His special declaration 
about resurrection, Jesus called her atten- 
tion to the fact that her brother would 
rise again. But it was cold comfort for her 
aching heart; she believed in a future resur- 
rection, but that did not lessen her present 
grief. However, His added words probably 
aroused hope and comforted her, though 
there is no indication that she anticipated 
that Jesus would restore Lazarus to her. 
Jesus declared Himself to be the resur- 
rection, the life itself, and claimed that 
the coming of death did not remove the 
possibility of living on, and that the living 
believers, because of having His life in 
them, would not die. Could Martha be- 
lieve this declaration of Jesus? It ap- 
parently was too much for her. She had 
not gone further in believing than to ac- 
cept Him as the Christ of God, the prom- 
ised Messiah. She was soon to learn the 
significance of His being the resurrection. 


Sympathy 
Jesus. was sympathetic. Evidently He 
had inquired about Mary. Martha was 
concerned about Mary. She went to fetch 
Mary to Jesus, telling her Jesus was call- 
ing for her. Gladly obeying, Mary hastened 
to Jesus.;and greeted Him worshipfully. 


Her first words to Him indicate that the 
two sisters had talked over Jesus’ absence 
and what He could have done had He been 
there when Lazarus was sick. Mary’s 
weeping was not disregarded by Jesus. 
But He was displeased with the put-on, 
professional weeping of the Jews with her. 
It troubled Him that they did not yet look 
beyond the immediate sorrow caused by a 
death, to see the glory of resurrection. He 
probably was indignant at the insincere 
pretense of the weeping of professional 
mourners. He turned from them to the 
tomb of Lazarus. There His emotions over- 
whelmed Him. He made no outcry like 
that of the mourners; His feelings were 
too deep for that. Though in fulness of 
His strength His whole being was moved 
with emotions. His tears stole silently over 
His cheeks from eyes of sincere sympathy. 
Jesus wept. His flowing tears were noted 
by the Jews. They interpreted them as 
evidence of Jesus’ deep love for Lazarus. 
In our almost constant need for sympathy, 
we would not part with this story of Jesus’ 
tenderness with these bereaved sisters. 


Resurrection 


Now comes the startling part of the 
story. There is no explanation possible for 
it. What Jesus did and said amazes us, as 
it must have amazed all who were pres- 
ent, watching Him and hearing Him. His 
order that the tomb, be opened was too 
shocking to be allowed, even by the griev- 
ing sister, Martha. It was a tense moment 
when they stood looking into the opened 
tomb. It was a strange thing that Jesus 
did when He prayed, as though He already 
knew that His prayer was answered. Why 
should He pray “because of the people 
which stand by”? How they must have 


THINK OF THESE 


Screntiric medical care may delay the 
coming of death, but only Christ can con- 
quer death. 


Christians find assurance in Jesus’ power 
over death; He has promised to use it for 
them. 


We need not understand the mystery of 


_resurrection to have faith in its blessings. 


Tombstones and death dates are no hin- 
drance to immortality. 


The unbreakable link between the life 
that now is and the life eternal is the 
power of Christ over death. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


February 15-21 
M. The Resurrection and the Life. John 11: 


T. The Raising of Lazarus. John 11: 32-44. 

W. Testimony of Witnesses. John 12: 12-19. 
Th. The Resurrection of Christ. Matt. 28: 1-10. 
Fs Our Resume Assurance. I Corint 
ae = 

‘Sat. Triumphant Over Death. I Cor. ae eit 
S.>The Price of Redemption. Isaiah 5 
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wondered at His words! Did human ears 
ever hear more startling words than Jesus 
addressed to dead Lazarus? How foolish 
they sounded! A man dead four days and 
a long time buried—why order him to do 
the impossible, to come forth out of the 
tomb? But at once what Jesus had claimed 
for Himself as the resurrection and the 
life became an indisputable fact. Though 
still wrapped in grave clothes, Lazarus 
walked out of the tomb. Surely Jesus had 
conquered death. Surely He has power - 
over death. None who were there could 
understand that power, or explain how in 
response to Jesus’ call the dead man came 
from the tomb alive. But for them, seeing 
was believing. There was no denial that 
Lazarus whom they had known was again 
alive. The mystery of it all still abides; 
no man can fathom it. But we want to 
believe it, and have the assurance that 
Jesus is the resurrection, and that by His 
power over death He will grant resurrec- 
tion from the dead to us and our loved 
ones. We repeat His declaration, “I am 
the resurrection and the life,’ and rejoice 
in His assurance, “Because I live ye shall 
live also.” 


WHY WE TEACH 


TEACHING in the church school is no easy 
task. Words of praise for the teacher are 
few and scattered. Tangible rewards for 
a teacher are small and rare. But in spite 
of this, there are thousands of consecrated, 
volunteer teachers. There must be a rea- 
son for their teaching. They must have 
some ruling purpose. 

There may be some who have poor rea- 
sons for teaching, such as liking the honor 
of it, or pleasing somebody who asks them 
to teach, or even keeping someone else 
from having the place. But we are sure 
that but a small minority have other than 
the best of reasons for teaching. 

We teach because we feel the call to 
do so. Ministers are called of God to 
preach the Gospel and minister in the 
church. Teachers, many of them, feel a 
similar call. And why not? Are they not 
teaching the same Gospel, and ministering 
in the name of the same Christ? Besides, 
some of these teachers know that many of 
their pupils receive no religious help or 
instruction except what they give them. 

We teach because pupils need the truth 
of God as it is in Christ Jesus. So we go 
to the Bible to get the truth, and we be- 
come the means of conveying that truth to 
our pupils. We want them to enter into 
the freedom which knowing the truth as- 
sures. We are concerned about the life of 
these pupils; we want them to be true to 
Christ, true to the church, and true to 
Christian life, and we believe that, under 
God and guided by His Spirit, we may be 
able to help these pupils. 

We teach to bring others into realization 
of the Kingdom of God. We do not want 
them to live through their years without 
knowing of His Kingdom, and without 
rightfully enjoying its blessings. That 
realization of the Kingdom is not discov- 
ered, nor gained by act of will. It comes 
through hearing the Word of God, and 
teachers who speak that Word of God are 
often the means for bringing about this 
realization of the Kingdom by their pupils. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


USING MY BIBLE IN 
SOLVING PERSONAL 
PROBLEMS 


EPHESIANS 6: 17 


“I HAVE been thinking of late of the 
stupendous influence that the Bible has 
exercised in the lives of the people who 
really have given themselves to it. I re- 
call a dashing, reckless Canadian soldier 
desperately wounded in battle, who, reach- 
ing for his cigarette case, grasped his New 
Testament instead. While lying in a shell 
hole, he read the twenty-seventh chapter 
of Matthew, and it started going a fresh 
current of thought and purpose which 
changed his life. Later on in the hospital 
as he lay convalescing, he asked the nurse 
to read to him from the Gospels. When 
she later laid down the book, she remarked 
that there was something there that made 
her want to be better.” This quotation is 
from a pamphlet by Dean Frank G. Lan- 
kard. The illustration from war days is 
typical in the lives of untold thousands in 
every generation since the dawn of the 
Christian era. Bible reading and study do 
change life. 

Dean Lankard goes on to speak of the 
power of the Bible in stirring the Christian 
leadership of the world. Jesus met each 
of His temptations by hurling into the 
face of the tempter a quotation from Deu- 
teronomy and finally died on the cross 
with a psalm on His lips. Paul was steeped 
in Scriptures and quoted from them at 
will. John Wyclif was a Bible-reading 
Christian. Martin Luther undoubtedly 
would not have been the leader of the 
Protestant Reformation had his soul not 
been fired by the New Testament teaching 
on faith in Christ. Wesley started the 
fires of the English evangelical movement, 
saving England in all probability from a 
French Revolution of its own, because his 
heart had been “strangely warmed” by 
one of Luther’s Bible expositions. 


A Book of Problems 


The Bible helps solve our personal prob- 
lems because it is a book of persons. Per- 
sonality has changed very, very little since 
the days of Christ. Even the characters of 
Adam and Eve would fit into many a mod- 
ern setting. There is deathless newness 
about the Bible because people are much 
the same now as in Bible times. We can 
see ourselves in the Bible as in a mirror. 
The successes and failures of Bible char- 
acters are built upon the same principles 
that success and failure are built upon 
today. Times and customs change but the 
divine principles for living remain constant. 
Let us go to the Bible with some personal 
problems that are common to most of us 
and see whether we can find help. 


Jealousy 
Do we have within us a selfish ambition 
that will not allow us to rejoice in the suc- 
cesses of others? Or do we suffer from 
the jealousy of others? Can two students 


remain real friends when both are con- 
tending for first honors in the class? Can 
two clerks keep their friendship when 
there is a promotion which only one can 
win? How many, many varieties of jealousy 
there are. Is there a solution in the Bible? 

In the church Paul founded in Corinth 
contention arose. Apollos had served the 
church after Paul had founded it. Some 
liked Paul, others Apollos. How easy it 
would have been to stir up Paul’s jealousy 
of his successor! Pastors in our day are 
often tempted to feel the pangs of jealousy 
for their successors, or those that they suc- 
ceed, and sometimes they say unkind 
things about their work. See what Paul 
had to say about this in I Corinthians 
3:1-7. Or if you would like to see how 
John the Baptist conquered any tempta- 
tion to be jealous of Jesus when the crowd 
left him for the new Preacher from Naz- 
areth, read John 1: 19-28. 


Time for Christian Service 


Is time for Christian service a problem 
with you? A favorite quotation is from 
Arnold Bennett’s “How to Live on Twenty- 
four Hours a Day.” “The supply of time 
is truly a daily miracle. .. . You wake up 
in the morning and lo! your purse is 
magically filled with twenty-four hours of 
the unmanufactured tissue of the universe 
of your life! It is yours! It is the most 
precious of possessions. . . . You have to 
live on this twenty-four hours of daily 
time. Out of it you have to spin health, 
pleasure, money, content, respect, and the 
evolution of your immortal soul. Its right 
use, its most effective use, is a matter of 
the highest urgency and of the most thrill- 
ing actuality. All depends on that.” 

In a phone call recently a very busy 
lady of the congregation said that she 
hoped when she got to heaven she would 
not be put on any committees! How our 
time is tied up with meetings for this and 
that, many of which seem so much like 
wasted time. We squander hours of time 
in preparation for doing many things that 
we never find the time to do. Life is highly 
organized and this organization begins 
almost before childhood has departed. 
Read what Jesus said about taking time 
to work for His Kingdom—John 9: 4. Other 
helpful references are I Peter 1:17; Ephe- 
sians 5:16; Colossians 4:5; Acts 24:25. We 
can find the time for that which we really 
want to do. 

Tolerance 

Do you find yourself the victim of in- 
tolerance? Can you live in peace with 
those who differ from you in politics or 
religion? It is not necessary to condone 
what we believe is error. But we can be 
sure that the final judgment of truth and 
error is God’s, not ours. Paul’s former 
teacher, Gamaliel, gives a fine example of 
tolerance in his speech before the San- 
hedrin. Read: Acts 5: 27-40. 


-Racial Prejudice 
Is it hard’ for you to be friendly with 
other races?isCan you not see past the 


color of the face to the essential likeness 
of all men in the soul? Jesus found the 
bitterest racial prejudice among his own 
people and it was specially directed 
against the Samaritans, a half-breed race 
of Jew and Gentile. Usually pure blood 
races dislike racial mixtures. Jesus showed 
his disregard for this prejudice by visiting 
Samaria. He also went out of his way to 
use Samaritans as the heroes of his par- 
ables. Read Jesus’ sermon on neighbor- 
liness in Luke 10:25-37. His visit to 
Samaria is recorded in John 4:4-26. A 
hint of His world mission is given in Mark 
7: 24-30 where he healed the daughter of 
a Grecian woman. 


Forgiveness 

Do you have difficulty in forgiving 
others? Or is your problem, who shall 
make the first step toward reconciliation? 
The Christian dare not stand upon his 
rights and refuse to forgive those who will 
not admit they are in the wrong. In fact, 
he may have to make the first move him- 
self, even though in the right. Read Mat- 
thew 5:23, 24. On the dangers of an un- 
forgiving spirit read Matthew 18: 21-35. 


Thinking Too Well of Self 


Are you inclined to be a “swelled head”? 
Are you always sure that you are right 
and the other fellow is wrong?) Do you 
feel your failure to make sincere friends 
and sense the resentment of others at your 
superior attitude toward them? Jesus told 
just the story to help you see the fate of 
the proud. Read Luke 18: 9-14. 

We are also to see that pride over men 
easily becomes pride before God. There- 
fore there is a double danger in allowing 
self-conceit to master us. It is good for 
some of us to fail now and then, even to 
fail abjectly. It offers an umnescapable 
warning that there is no place on earth 
or in heaven for the proud. Read Matthew 
9: 10-13. 


The Book of Life 


From the examples given above it may 
be seen how the Bible can help you solve 
your personal problems. Take your prob- 
lems to the Bible. Seek in its pages for 
the answer to the perplexing questions of 
your life. It is a vital book. Its messages 
are intensely practical. “It grew out of 
life. It reflects the struggles, aspirations, 
triumphs and failures of mankind. It of- 
fers the help of God in meeting the hard 
conditions under which life must be lived.” 
The Holy Spirit uses this Book as a means 
for our salvation. We need to go to the 
Book in the attitude of childlike faith. For 
counsel and advice in any and every time 
of need, let us remember our Bibles and 


read them! 
* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, February 21. 
Next week is Pocket Testament League 
Day. If you do not have the necessary lit- 
erature for that day, send for it to Luther 
League Headquarters. 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


Our Faith 


By Emil Brunner. Translated by John 
W. Rilling. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 1936. Pages 153. Price, $1.75. 


Most of us know Brunner only by what 
others have written about him. His the- 
ology, a great influence on the religious 
thought of Europe, has been varyingly es- 
timated by American interpreters. In “Our 
Faith” he speaks for himself. Few have 
been able to translate the depths of his 
“Theology of Crisis” into modern lay- 
thinking. In this book, his most recent 
work, now available in the English, he has 
written of the truths of the Christian re- 
ligion in most simple words. 

In “Our Faith,” outstanding for its 
brevity as for its simplicity, Brunner has 
succeeded in traversing the “Hard places 
of religious faith” with the clarity of the 
master. Looked at in one way, it is an ex- 
cellent apologetic, but in the more prac- 
tical eyes of the pastor it cannot be over- 
looked as a catechism and text for re- 
ligious instruction. 

Divided into thirty-five subjects, most of 
them the leading dogmas of the church, 
this book will answer the need of many a 
pastor who has longed for something that 
answers the questions of the alert, inquir- 
ing minds which come to him for enlighten- 
ment. As an aid to catechetical instruction 
and subsequent to it; as a text for the 
Sunday school teacher; as a reliable hand- 
book of theology for lay minds as well as 
clergy, here is the answer to a long felt 
need. 

Speaking to a world afflicted with “per- 
nicious anaemia of the soul,” a world with 
“a new hunger for the word” and for 
which the Bible is mostly indigestible and 
in need of an interpreter, he sets forth 
dogmas in a manner inviting to the lay 
mind. Brunner goes directly to funda- 
mentals. For instance, he finds more in the 
mystery of the creation of the eye which 
sees than in the beauty of the mountain 
peak which is seen. 

Here is a work that is thoroughly evan- 
gelical. Brunner sees God’s grace as pre- 
eminent in His plan for the world. He 
discriminates sharply between “faith” and 
what is more common among us, “a pious 
Christian heathenism,” He sees conversion 
as a dethroning of the ego, a daily occur- 
rence. Christian freedom is achieved by 
reverence. He commends the kind of fel- 
lowship practiced by the early Christians 
and portrays the church in a way which 
ought to throw new light on much of our 
confused thinking. The Sacraments are 
“flying buttresses which save the church 
from collapse—which keep the fellowship 
of believers from falling asunder.” We 
even doubt that Lutherans will find fault 
with his chapter on the “Lord’s Supper”— 
“Not simply bread and wine but Christ 
Himself is present in the sacrament,” he 
affirms. 

“Our Faith” fairly sparkles with illus- 
trations. 

The translator has succeeded happily in 
bringing the thought of the book over into 
the English without the stiffness sometimes 
characteristic of such translations, Already 


this work has been translated into the 
French, Dutch, Danish and Hungarian be- 
sides the original German and this Eng- 
lish edition. At the present time Czecho- 
slovakian and Japanese translations are 
being prepared. Maywnarp A. STULL. 


The Resurrection Truth 
By Henry W. Snyder. Published by the 
United Lutheran Publication House, 1228- 
1234 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. Price, 50 
cents a copy; four copies for $1.00. 


This is a splendid and unusual Easter 
pageant, depicting the truth of the resur- 
rection reflected in the works of God, re- 
vealed in the Word of God, and radiated 
in the world. Twenty-five characters (in- 
cluding Bible, missionary, and ordinary 
people of the world) participate, but this 
number may be reduced by having one 
character take two or more parts. The 
costuming and staging are very simple. 

The pageant is churchly and dignified, 
and presents the real Easter message: that 
Christ is risen and brings salvation to all 
people. 

An interesting feature of this pageant is 
the suggestion for an order of service with 
hymns, versicles, and prayers, making it 
suitable for use by Sunday schools wishing 
to have a service with pageant. Luther 
Leagues, Young People’s Societies, and 
Missionary Societies will do well to con- 
sider it for their use, too. M. G. Horn. 


st 


Building a Young People’s Society 
Program 


By Frank D. Getty. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia. 1936. Pages 81. Price, 
30 cents. 


A simple, concise, and very suggestive 
study book for young people who are in- 
terested in making the program of their 
young people’s society more helpful and 
effective. The five chapters, intended for 
five group sessions, cover purpose and or- 
ganization, worship and study, service and 
recreation, leadership, and membership of 
young people’s societies. The young people 
are led to do most of the thinking through 
of problems, but considerable helpful guid- 
ance is given them. Though written with 
Presbyterian groups primarily in mind, the 
little volume will prove valuable for study 
groups in other churches also. 

Paut J. Hou. 


OUR THOUGHTS 


THERE ARE thoughts that inspire to lofty 
action, that put iron into the will, that ex- 
pand the heart and mind. Our lives are 
going to be largely determined by our 
choice from all these thoughts. Every good 
thought we think lifts us up into its own 
world. Forceful, vigorous thoughts put tone 
and precision into the whole of life. And 
yet the life will rise no higher than the 
character of the thoughts we think. 

: —Frederick Lynch. 
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BAPTISMAL BOOKLET 


For Girls? 
For Boys? 


THE ORDER FOR THE 
BAPTISM OF INFANTS 


A SPECIAL EDITION of this popular bap- 
tismal booklet has been issued for girls. 


The former edition is for boys. 
Please specify which certificate is desired. 


An attractive baptismal gift booklet, with 
certificate, containing the order for Infant 
Baptism as provided in the Common Service 
Book. 

Its pages are beautifully ornamented with 
appropriate and appealing designs, some in 
vari-colored and others in gray-tone effects. 

Twelve pages, with stiff card cover deco- 
rated in color and bound with silk cord. 
Size, 5 x 7142 inches. With Envelope. 
Price, 30 cents each; $3.00 a dozen. 


Now Available 


Imitation Leather 
SLIP COVER 
for “Light for Today” 


Slip Cover No. LFT. This slip cover has 
been made up to provide a neat and con- 
venient holding and carrying case for our 
devotional monthly “Light for Today.” It is 
constructed so that a copy of this monthly 
once inserted can be easily read and then 
readily removed for the next issue. 

Its use will add much to the appearance 
of this devotional manual and emphasize its 
value and importance. It will also make 
possible the satisfactory carrying of “Light 
for Today” in pocket or purse for use while 
on the go. 

Made of handsome grained lined Fabrikoid 
with gold stamped title. 


Price, 35 cents each. 


A New Easter Pageant 


THE RESURRECTION 
TRUTH 


By HENRY W. SNYDER 


A splendid pageant depicting vividly the 
truth of the Resurrection as seen in nature, 
in revelation, and in experience, culminat- 
ing in the effect of this great truth upon the 
human heart today. 

There is a_ suggestion for an order of 

' service, with hymns, versicles, and prayers 

included, making the pageant into a com- 

lete service, should anyone desire to use it 
that way. 


Price, 50 cents a copy; four copies for $1.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FROM DR. KRUMBHOLZ 


To THE desk of THe LuTHERAN have come 
letters under date of January 28 and Jan- 
uary 30 written to President Knubel by 
Executive Secretary C. E. Krumbholz. 
Authorized and directed by the Board of 
Inner Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, Dr. Krumbholz left 
New York January 25 and set up his office 
in Dayton, Ohio. From that center, with 
its backing of a well-established Inner 
Mission Society, he has made contacts with 
pastors in the flood regions as rapidly as 
means of communication and of transpor- 
tation have permitted him to do. Some 
idea of the task which confronts the 
church, working through its Inner Mission 
Board, is formed when we note that in the 
area affected by high waters there are 
fifty-six communities in which there are 
pastors and congregations belonging to the 
United Lutheran Church in America. By 
no means have all their church buildings 
been affected; however, a considerable 
proportion have degrees of damage vary- 
ing from total submersion to water in their 
basements. But loss by flood has affected 
all congregations in the flood area. 

Dr. Krumbholz, under date of January 
28, wrote that he had been informed from 
Newport, Ky., that about seventy-five fam- 
ilies in the churches of Bellevue, Newport, 
Covington and Florence had suffered, but 
that the churches of these congregations 
have had no loss. On Wednesday, the 
twenty-seventh, he was able to get to 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., of whose congrega- 
tion the Rev. J. A. Pettit is pastor. Of this 
congregation’s building only the steeple 
was visible above the flood: the entire 
town was under water. About ninety-nine 
per cent of the congregation’s homes, to- 
gether with the church and parsonage, 
were flooded. Pastor Pettit, driven by the 
rising waters from his own parish, was 
working with the Red Cross in an adjoin- 
ing town. Louisville on January 28 could 
not be reached. 

Unable to form contacts with the pas- 
tors and congregations immediately in- 
volved in the disaster, Secretary Krumb- 
holz conferred with the officials of the 
synods, beginning with Dr. H. E. Turney, 
president of the Indiana Synod. The ex- 
ecutives of those constituent groups of our 
United Lutheran Church are considerably 
concerned with reference to the rehabilita- 
tion of the property damaged in the Ohio 
Valley, feeling that the burden suddenly 
thrust upon these congregations, many of 
whom were in debt for structures that 
they have erected, would be very dis- 
couraging. They feel also that in the midst 
of despair they would most appreciate the 
co-operation of their brethren of the faith. 
Tue LuTHERAN infers from statements in 
the letters of Secretary Krumbholz to 
President Knubel that consideration is in 
process of means by which the whole 
United Lutheran Church may combine to 
rescue the brethren whose great losses, 
on top of the privation and dangers 
through which they have passed, call for 
aid. 

January 30 


Under date of January 30, Dr. Krumb- 
holz had received word from Memorial, 
Grace, First, Fenner and Bethany churches 
in Louisville, and from St. Paul’s in Cin- 
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cinnati, which last reported six feet of 
water in its basement. From a paragraph 
in that letter THe LurTHEeraAN quotes: 
“Paducah is hopelessly under water, no 
contact possible yet. Cairo is threatened. 
Memphis is safe as yet, but we will not 
know for a week. The difficulty is that we 
eannot get in as yet to investigate the 
loss in the area below Cincinnati. We have 
no report as yet from West Virginia towns. 
The waters are receding there, but I fear 
Wheeling, Huntington and other localities 
may have suffered. The Pittsburgh district 
is O. K., as far as our churches are con- 
cerned, at least from reports I have.” 


Relative to the future, we quote the fol- 
lowing from Dr. Krumbholz’s letter to 
President Knubel: “Our people are asking 
what they can do. I reply, ‘Collect cloth- 
ing, but hold it. It is impossible to dis- 
tribute it now.’ People are scattered over 
wide areas in refugee camps from Indian- 
apolis and Chicago to Nashville and farther 
south, and intervening points. No one 
knows where to find people until state- 
wide lists are prepared. When rehabilita- 
tion starts, we can do our best work. Then 
will come the heart-rending scenes, when 
people try to return to their homes and 
find them —? No one knows now. I have 
two appeals for cash help to pastors who 
are suffering; I am answering them im- 
mediately out of funds I have here, but I 
will need more placed at my disposal.” 


FROM FLOOD-STRICKEN 
CINCINNATI 


(Continued from page 2) 


are here from all over the Middle West. 
We, the people, trudge daily to specified 
corners, fill our containers with the pre- 
cious fluid, thanking God that other cities 
are filled with people generous to us. 

If by chance your electric service was 
on some line connected with a hospital, 
you had lights; but don’t turn on more 
than one bulb. By some uncanny method, 
officers found out whether you were 
violating the rule. One housewife heard 
a knock on the door. She opened it to see 
an officer who charged her with using some 
electric appliance. The surprised woman 
admitted she was using her electric washer 
in the basement and hurried to turn it off 
lest the officer proceed to seal her electric 
meter. Hundreds of meters have been 
sealed, it is said, in homes of balky or 
headstrong occupants. 

Water within one foot of the first floor is 
a signal to leave. And one must not leave 
until he has contacted the gas company in 
order that the meter may be removed. 

“The Mississippi was never like this,” 
mused a steamboat captain with years of 
experience on inland waters, as he watched 
the swift current surge by the city, causing 
the waters of the Mill Creek to back up to 
the tops of many homes. To see tops of 
smokestacks dotting the expanse was noth- 
ing unusual. 

Out at Luncken Airport only the tops 
of the tallest hangars were visible from 
the closest vantage point a mile away. Air- 
planes from the army base at Dayton, 
Ohio, came down to take pictures. They 
returned and developed the photos, One 
of the prints showed some small specks on 
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the tip of a hangar roof. A magnifying 
glass revealed three men stranded there, 
waving an improvised flag. City authorities 
were notified and the men were rescued 
after their vigil of many days. 

It is hard to imagine that this river which 
placidly serves us in the summer should 
turn into a raging torrent of destruction, 
carrying houses, large storage tanks, and 
even one church building downstream. The 
bell from this latter edifice was ringing, as 
if to signal all other debris or craft which 
might be in its way to clear the path. 

As one house passed in revue members 
of a family were seen to fall from the roof 
which was their haven for many miles. 
Rescue boats were informed by onlookers 
and the people were saved. 

Family upon family has been divided. 
Hours and even days pass before husband 
finds out whether wife has been brought 
to safety. The bureau of missing persons 
is working frantically in an attempt to tell 
the anxious that their loved ones are safe 
or that death has taken its toll. We are 
thankful in this latter connection that few 
deaths have been reported so far. The 
water, now receding, may reveal many 
bodies in the homes which are watery 
graves for some, it is feared. Many folk 
had awakened to find that they were step- 
ping from their beds into lapping waters. 
And it is believed that many might not 
have awakened, although every effort has 
been made by the boat crews to seek out 
the marooned. 

The fear of looting kept scores of peo- 
ple from leaving their attic vigils. Only the 
tottering of many buildings, and the com- 
plete collapse of one five-story building on 
Pearl Street area influenced most of the 
occupants to enter relief boats. One mer- 
chant, forced to leave after his merchan- 
dise was ruined below him, was taken from 
the water after an attempt at suicide. 

Pages on pages can be written about 
these incidents which strain one’s sense of 
balance. The Rev. D. M. Funk reports from 
over in Newport that the number of his 
people fleeing has increased from thirty- 
five to eighty. Dr. Krumbholz has just 
witnessed the havoc around St. Paul’s 
Church in the Mill Creek area. He has 
walked in the mud left by the receding 
waters in the basement of the church. And 
at a stone’s throw there stand the homes 
of members in the congregation, either 
half filled with water or completely cov- 
ered. 

Many houses are beginning to crumble. 
It is feared that scores of them will fall 
when the water leaves. These refugees will 
then need money and food and clothing. 
During the rehabilitation period a relief 
station is to be established at St. Paul’s 
Church to care for its members and friends 
in the community, provided the church 
building is adjudged to be safe. 

When the waters first began to rise in 
the Mill Creek area the pastor of St. 
Paul’s offered the building as a refuge for 
the stricken. But when the deluge con- 
tinued and even the church itself, which 
no one dreamed could ever be reached by 
the flood, began to fill, the offer was with- 
drawn and today only one refugee remains 
—a kitten, which was fished out of a base- 
ment after a considerable number of 
meows, and which was covered not only by 
water, but oil and gasoline. 
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LUTHERAN EDUCATORS IN CONFERENCE 


Members of College Faculties Assemble in Washington, D. C., 
to Discuss Work 


National Lutheran Educational 
Conference 


Founvep In 1910, the twenty-fourth an- 
nual meeting of this organization was held 
at The Mayflower, Washington, D. C., Jan- 
uary 11 and 12. The timely theme was 
“The Christian College and American Cit- 
izenship.” The point of view of the church 
was opened by Dr. B. H. Pershing, profes- 
sor of Church History at Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, Ohio. At a subsequent 
session the point of view of the state was 
given in considerable degree by Dr. F. J. 
Kelly, chief of the division of higher edu- 
cation of the United States office of edu- 
cation. Further consideration of the gen- 
eral theme was carried on by Dr. R. D. 
Heim, dean of Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
N. Y., and Dr. R. L. Fritz, Lenoir Rhyne 
College, Hickory, N. C., who presented 
consecutive papers on the function of the 
Christian college in the church and in the 
state. 

A Seminary Section held an interesting 
symposium on the function of the church 
in social adjustment. Among the partic- 
ipants were the Rev. O. F. Blackwelder, 
D.D., and the Rev. G. E. Lenski, Ph.D., 
both of Washington; the Rev. G. M. Bruce, 
Ph.D., Luther Theological Seminary, St. 
Paul, Minn.; and Prof. Joshua Lindstrom, 
Upsala College, East Orange, N. J. 


Attitudes of Lutheran Students 


The unique feature of the program was 
a panel forum which followed the presen- 
tation by Prof. Erland Nelson of Newberry 
College, Newberry, S. C., of a recent study 
made of attitudes of Lutheran college stu- 
dents. The panel chairman was Mr. L. F. 
Hackemann, Headmaster of Allentown 
Preparatory School, Allentown, Pa. The 
place of the Christian student in society 
was discussed by six students: Miss Ruth 
Patterson, Duke, A.B., 1936, now doing 
special work at the Baltimore Lutheran 
Deaconess Motherhouse; Miss Verna 
Mohagan, a graduate student at George 
Washington University; Mr. Marlin Reich- 
ley, M.A., of the department of Interna- 
tional Law and Foreign Service of George- 
town University; Mr. Joe Peasley, a sopho- 
more at Maryland University; Mr. Henry 
W. Snyder, a senior at Gettysburg College; 


and Mr. R. G. Schaffer, a senior at Muhlen- 


berg. 

At the annual dinner the speaker was 
Baron von Tippelskirch, Consul General 
of the German Reich, Boston, Mass. 

The Conference enjoyed a visit to Con- 
gress and a trip through the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. At the previous 
luncheon Mr. T. A. Smith of the Bureau 
gave an illuminating outline of its work. 


Through previous arrangements made by 
the Rev. Howard E. Snyder, Washington, 
D. C., the President of the United States 
received the officers and several others of 
the Conference in a special interview. 


The newly elected officers are: Dr. 
Charles J. Smith of Roanoke College, 
Salem, Va., president; Dr. Clemens M. 


Granskou, president of Augustana Lu- 
theran College, Sioux Falls, S. D., vice- 
president; Dr. H. J. Arnold, professor of 
psychology, Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio, was re-elected secretary -treas- 
urer. 

Christian Education in the Churches. On 
the morning of January 10, the pulpits of 
many Lutheran churches were occupied 
by guest preachers. 


Church and Pastor 


Christ, Bethesda, Md., the Rev. Henry J. 

Whiting 
*President Earl S. Rudisill, Thiel College 
Faith, Arlington, Va., the Rev. George J. 

Grewenow 
*President C. M. Granskou, 

College, S. D. 

Georgetown, the Rev. H. R. Beatty 

*President G. M. Smith, Susquehanna Uni- 
versity 

Grace, the Rev. Gerhard E. Lenski, Ph.D. 

*Professor G. M. Bruce, Luther Seminary, 

St. Paul 
Luther Place Memorial, Carl C. Ras- 

mussen, D.D. 

*President H. W. A. Hanson, Gettysburg 

College 
Church of the Incarnation, the Rev. Henry 

Manken, Jr. 

*President Conrad Bergendoff, Augustana 

College and Seminary 
Redeemer, D. E. Wiseman, D.D. 

*Dr. Gould Wickey, Executive Secretary, 

Lutheran Board of Education 
St. Paul’s (evening), Henry W. Snyder, 

D.D. 

*President G. M. Smith, Susquehanna 

University 
St. Stephen’s, the Rev. Samuel H. Korn- 

mann 
*President H. F. Martin, Midland College 
Tacoma, the Rev. J. Adrian Pfeiffer 
*Professor B. H. Pershing, Hamma Divinity 

School 

The arrangements were made in co- 
operation with the Lutheran Ministerial 
Association, the president of which is the 
Rev. Howard E. Snyder. 

In the evening all congregations were 
given the opportunity of hearing a mes- 
sage from Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, pres- 
ident of Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio. This service was held in the Lu- 
theran Church of the Reformation, Oscar 
F. Blackwelder, D.D., pastor. 

The masterly address of the retiring 
president of the Conference, Dr. Conrad 
Bergendoff, president of Augustana Col- 
lege, Rock Island, Ill., was entitled, “The 
Christian College and the Modern State.” 
It will appear in the printed Proceedings 
of the Conference. The secretary-treas- 
urer, Prof. H. J. Arnold, will be glad to 
supply copies to those interested. 


COUNCIL OF CHURCH 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
THE TWENTY-SIXTH annual meeting was 


held at The Mayflower January 13. The 
president, Dr. H. M. Robinson, general sec- 


Augustana 


* Guest speakers. 
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retary of the Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A., 
presided at the morning session given over 
to the theme of “Christian Education in 
the Present World Situation.” Various ap- 
proaches to the problem were presented by 
the following: Dr. E. E. Rall, chairman, 
National Conference of Church-related 
Colleges; Dr. H. D. Bollinger, chairman, 
National Commission, University Workers; 
Dr. H. P. Rainey, director, American Youth 
Commission; Dr. Forrest L. Knapp, direc- 
tor of Leadership Education, International 
Council of Religious Education; Dr. L. J. 
Sherill, executive secretary, American As- 
sociation of Theological Schools; Dr. Mary 
E. Markley, member Executive Committee, 
Student Volunteer Movement. Dr. A. C. 
Zabriskie, professor of Church History, 
Episcopal Theological Seminary, Alex- 
andria, Va., represented the Universal 
Christian Council for Life and Work. 


The Council elected as officers the fol- 
lowing: President, Frederick C. Eiselen, 
Board of Education, Methodist Episcopal 
Church; vice-president, Frank W. Padel- 
ford, Board of Education, the Northern 
Baptist Convention; secretary, Frank W. 
Stephenson, Board of Christian Education, 
Methodist Protestant Church; treasurer, 
Henry I. Stahr, president, Hood College. 

Dr. Gould Wickey was enthusiastically 
re-elected general secretary. Of special in- 
terest in his annual report: “Educators 
worthy of the name, Christian, must give 
life a spiritual purpose. With the sec- 
ularization of life and education, the pres- 
ent generation appears to be insensitive 
to the spiritual realities of the universe. 
It lacks convictions and the consequent 
courage to fight for the right, the good, 
and the true. Christian educators will seek 
‘the light from the truth of God’ as Dr. 
J. M. Corrigan, rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, declared, and allow it 
to send down ‘its glow of faith and its 
confidence of hope into every branch, 
major or auxiliary,’ which may be taught 
in school, college, university, or seminary.” 

The Board of Education of the United 
Lutheran Church has been a member of 
the Council since its beginning through its 
predecessor board in the General Synod. 
The Board of Education of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church is also a constituent 
member. Executive Secretary Dr. J. C. K. 
Preus was chairman of the Nominating 
Committee. 

The Council maintains offices at 744 
Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Its official organ, Christian Education, will 
carry various addresses of the speakers. 


A New High Level 


The evening session of the Council and 
the Conference was devoted to two ad- 
dresses. Dr. John A. Mackay, president 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, held 
the large audience with his lucid and ener- 
gizing exposition of the inter-relations of 
Christianity and Culture. Dr. Fulton J. 
Sheen, professor of philosophy of the 
Catholic University of America, spoke 
convincingly and eloquently on God and 
country. For all future similar educational 
conferences, the creative attention of the 
audience and the rich contributions of the 
two distinguished leaders of thought have 
raised a new standard. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CHURCH-RELATED 
COLLEGES 


AT THE meeting in Washington on Jan- 
uary 13, the conference theme was “Re- 
ligion in Education.” Dr. C. F. Sanders, 
professor of philosophy at Gettysburg Col- 
lege, presented a scholarly and well-re- 
ceived paper on “Philosophy and Religion.” 
“The Natural Sciences and Religion” was 
the subject of a paper by Dr. K. F. Herz- 
feld, professor of physics at the Catholic 
University of America. Dr. H. C. Link, 
director of the psychological service center 
of New York City, was prevented at the 
last moment from presenting the topic, 
“Psychology and Religion.” His place was 
ably taken by Dr. J. E. Bentley, professor 
of education and psychology of the Amer- 
ican University. Excellent discussion fol- 
lowed each paper in which those present 
participated. 

The newly elected officers of the Con- 
ference are: Chairman, Dr. E. V. Stanford, 
president, Villanova College, Villanova, 
Pa.; vice-chairman, Dr. Ralph W. Lloyd, 
president, Maryville College, Maryville, 
Tenn.; secretary, Dr. Henry H. Sweets, 
secretary, Board of Christian Education, 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., Louisville, Ky.; 
treasurer, Dr. Gould Wickey, General Sec- 
retary of the Conference. 


Fine Progress 


The National Conference of Church-re- 
lated Colleges has made phenomenal 
progress in the last three years. It is mak- 
ing an impact upon the church member- 
ship and the general community in behalf 
of Christian higher education which is un- 
precedented. Dr. Wickey’s work was highly 
commended especially in the opening of 
opportunities for radio presentations. He 
was able to secure through the courtesy 
of the National Broadcasting Company a 
broadeast to open the annual meeting in 
which Chairman Rall, Vice-chairman E. V. 
Stanford, and Dr. Wickey were heard by 
a radio audience. 

With the co-operation of the Depart- 
ment of National Religious Radio and 
through the courtesy of the National 
Broadcasting Company the following na- 
tional broadcasts have been secured: On 
a Saturday in January, 8.00 to 8.15 A. M., 
Dr. Alfred Grant Walton; January 17, 
10.00 to 10.30 A. M., Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 
man; and on January 24, 4.00 to 4.30 P. M., 
Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder. 

The Conference has 263 church-related 
colleges in its membership. The scope of 
their influence may be judged in that they 
are situated in forty states, the District of 
Columbia, and the Province of Ontario in 
Canada. 

_ Waterloo College is the sole represen- 
tative of Canada. Other Lutheran college 
members are: Augustana and Carthage, 
Illinois; Luther, Iowa; Bethany, Kansas; 
Augsburg, Concordia, St. Olaf, Minnesota; 
Dana and Midland, Nebraska; Hartwick 
and Wagner, New York; Lenoir Rhyne, 
North Carolina; Capital and Wittenberg, 
Ohio; Gettysburg, Muhlenberg, Susque- 
hanna, Thiel, Pennsylvania; Newberry, 
South Carolina; Augustana, South Dakota; 
Marion and Roanoke, Virginia. 

—Bulletin of Education. 
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WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCE of the 1937 Lenten 
season on the Wittenberg College campus, 
Springfield, Ohio, will begin with the third 
annual Communion Service of the Lutheran 
Student Association on Sunday, February 
14, according to Dr. Ross Miller. 

The first of a series of college Lenten 
Vespers sponsored annually by the Y. M. 
C. A., Y. W. C. A,, and the L. S. A., will 
take place in the chapel on the following 
Sunday, with Dr. P. H. Heisey as the 
speaker. 

All services are held in the historic 
chapel of Recitation Hall, where sacred 
music well played, and great chorals fer- 
vently sung add much to the dignity and 
to the benefits derived from these student 
gatherings, where the students are en- 
couraged toward Christian leadership. 
Nevin Stover of Youngstown is president 
of the L. S. A. Miss Mary Metz of Spring- 
field is president of the Y. W. C. A., and 
Joseph Kindig of Syracuse, Ind., is pres- 
ident of the Y. M. C. A. William Dudde, 
Liverpool, N. Y., is publicity chairman for 
the Y. M. and the L. S. A. 

Married members of the senior class of 
Hamma Divinity School, Wittenberg Col- 
lege campus, are the first this year to re- 
ceive calls to pastorates. Carl Driscoll of 
Springfield, member of Blue Key, debater 
and orator at Wittenberg, graduate of 1934, 
begins duties at Lucas, February 1, as pas- 
tor of St. Paul and Pleasant Valley 
churches. Fron Heine of Chesoning, Mich., 
goes to Tuscarawas congregation in Tus- 
carawas, Ohio. Both will be graduated in 
May. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 


THE PRESIDENT of one of New York City’s 
five boroughs, the vice-president of one 
of the city’s largest banking corporations, 
the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the general manager of a large 
industry, and more than a score of other 
leaders in the political, civic, and indus- 
trial life, met in the board room of Wagner 
College, Staten Island, N. Y., on Monday 
evening, January 18, to form another Wag- 
ner auxiliary organization, the Citizens’ 
Commission. This group will act as a per- 
manent advisory body and will be given 
an inside view of college life, the work 


Five students from as many states comprise 
the student officers of Hamma Divinity School 
on the Wittenberg College campus, Springfield, 
Ohio. They are (left to right): Walden Holl, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., president; Harold Albert, 
Miamisburg, Ohio, vice-president; William 
Pifer, Kalamazoo, Mich., secretary; James 
Keyser, Richmond, Ind., treasurer; and Carl 
arbour, Bupeng yn. W. Va., sergeant- 
at-arms. 
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of students, faculty, and administration. 

The program drawn up by the commis- 
sion and by President Clarence C. Stough- 
ton, who acted as chairman, includes plans 
of greater college service to the com- 
munity, adult education forums, participa- 
tion of commission members in the college 
social and educational life, and further 
development of college departments in 
equipment. New fields in the college cur- 
riculum such as business administration, 
home economics, engineering, and medical 
technology were proposed and discussed. 

Definite plans were drawn up to create 
a student aid fund from which needy stu- 
dents may borrow money to complete their 
college education. The loan would then 
be repaid to the college after graduation 
when the student had established himself 
with an income. 

Most of the men and women of the Cit- 
izens’ Commission were recruited from the 
two hundred campaign workers who pre- 
sented Wagner College with $67,000 in 
gifts and pledges on her Golden Jubilee 
celebrated this past Fall. 

The institution was founded as Wagner 
Memorial Lutheran College in 1886 at 
Rochester, N. Y., where it remained until 
inadequate facilities in 1918 prompted a 
move to the present fifty-three-acre cam- 
pus on Grymes Hill, Staten Island. Wag- 
ner now has 210 students attending the day 
courses, 100 the evening courses, and a 
summer school body of forty-five men and 
women in 1936. 

The Citizens’ Commission is the fourth 
group of prominent Staten Islanders or- 
ganized to assist Wagner and her students. 
Other committees are the Wagner Commit- 
tee of Law, an advisory body of twenty 
lawyers; a committee of physicians to aid 
pre-medical students; and the dental group 
for men and women interested in that pro- 
fession. 

Among the members of the Citizens’ 
Committee are: the president of the Bor- 
ough of Richmond, Joseph A. Palma; Louis 
Kaufmann, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce; Art Hedquist, secretary of the 
Chamber; Judge C. Ernest Smith; Philip 
Licht, vice-president of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company; Vincent K. Drury, 
county clerk; and Dr. Frederic Sutter, 
president of the Wagner Board of Trus- 
tees and the Staten Island Kiwanis Club. 

Other community leaders who became 
members are: Matthew W. Slaven, Louis 
A. Burn, John Kohout, Felix Fritsche, Dr. 
John Goller, Frederic Brock, James M. 
Talbot, William Lucca, Anton L. Schwab, 
Hiram C. Horton, William H. Averell, Dr. 
Donald E. Law, Edmund Schaefer, Dr. 
Bernard Cantor, Otto F. Koehler, Carl 
Ettlinger, Mrs. E. C. Meurer, Dr. William 
Buntin, Mark Allen, and F. D. Campbell. 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


Tue cHoir of Trinity Church, together 
with singers from the department of music 
of Carthage College, Carthage Ill., gave a 
beautiful Christmas carol service Decem- 
ber 13. This year marks the thirty-second 
anniversary of the first carol service given 
in Trinity. From year to year, different 
features and medieval traditions are used 
to enhance the beauty of the service. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY 
NEWS 


By Dallas C. Baer 


St. Paul’s Church, Millville, Pa., the Rev. 
Pierce M. Willard pastor, held the service 
of dedication for the new primary depart- 
ment rooms, January 10. In spite of inclem- 
ent weather a large congregation as- 
sembled. 

Mr. Clifford Johnson, chairman of the 
building committee, gave a brief report 
of the work of the committee and ex- 
pressed his thanks for the splendid co- 
operation he had received from the other 
members of the committee. The total cost 
of the improvements were, exclusive of 
the two memorial windows, $1,015. 

The service of dedication was in charge 
of the pastor. The windows are memorials 
to John Bruner and Martha C. Bruner, 
who were among the founders of the con- 
gregation, and were the parents of Dr. 
John Bruner, eminent physician and sur- 
geon on the staff of the Bloomsburg Hos- 
pital. 

Seven members were received at this 
service. 

An appropriate and inspiring sermon 
was delivered by Ira S. Sassaman, D.D., 
president of the Susquehanna Synod. His 
message was directed chiefly to the youth 
of the church. He complimented St. Paul’s 
congregation for the opportunities that it 
is offering the young people of the com- 
munity for service and leadership and the 
provisions that the church is making for 
the religious education and training of its 
youth. 


A Remarkable Career 


J. M. Reimensnyder, D.D., LL.D., has 
the unique distinction of having the long- 
est record of active continuous service in 
the United Lutheran Church. Dr. Reimen- 
snyder has 
served for 65 
years, for 49 of 
which he has 
been the suc- 
cessful pastor 
of Trinity. 
Church, Mil- 
ton. Hewas 
born at Smiths- 
burg, Md., Jan- 
uary 5, 1847, 
and celebrated 
his ninetieth 
birthday just 
before relin- 
quishing the 
pastorate of 
Trinity Church. 

Dr. Reimensnyder is an honor graduate 
of Gettysburg College, and in recognition 
of his scholarship and efficiency as a pas- 
tor, he has been honored with degrees from 
three Lutheran cglleges. He has filled 
prominent positions and rendered con- 
spicuous service in the Lutheran Church, 
and has served several terms as president 
of the Pennsylvania State Sabbath School 
Association. He originated the Associa- 
tion’s magazine, and for seven years served 
as its editor without remuneration. 

“The Who’s Who of the Most Distin- 
guished Clergy in the United States” con- 
tains Dr. Reimensnyder’s. name. Among 
the printed publications that have come 
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from Dr. Reimensnyder’s pen are the fol- 
lowing: “The Dangers of Young Men,” 
“The Support of the Ministry,” “Recogni- 
tion in Heaven,” “Reason, History, and Re- 
ligion,” “Science and the Bible,” “Ancient 
History and the Bible,” “Bible Chronology 
and the Great Covenants of the Bible,” and 
“The Bible and Bible Study.” 

During the course of his ministry, Dr. 
Reimensnyder has officiated at 661 wed- 
dings and 1,500 funerals. He has delivered 
12,193 sermons and lectures. In his younger 
days Dr. Reimensnyder was in demand as 
a speaker and made addresses in fifty-five 
large towns and cities. The record of his 
pastoral calls totals over 30,000. It has been 
his privilege to receive 2,645 members into 
the church. 

Ten years ago Trinity congregation, un- 
der Dr. Reimensnyder’s leadership, erected 
a new church at a cost of $176,000. 

A testimonial dinner in Dr. Reimen- 
snyder’s honor was given by the Milton 
Ministerial Association, January 11. His 
fellow-ministers complimented him on his 
many years of splendid service. 

A dinner in honor of Dr. Reimensnyder 
was given by Trinity Church, January 19, 
which was attended by nearly 400 persons. 
The Keystone Male Quartet of Williams- 
port furnished music for the occasion. 
Brief addresses of a congratulatory nature 
were made by Dr. H. W. A. Hanson, pres- 
ident of Gettysburg College; Dr. G. Morris 
Smith, president of Susquehanna Univer- 
sity, and Dr. I. S. Sassaman, president of 
Susquehanna Synod. 

At a largely attended congregational 
meeting, held January 20, the congrega- 
tion unanimously elected Dr. Reimen- 
snyder Pastor Emeritus. This is something 
that is frequently done when a minister 
retires, but Trinity* Church did something 
more. The congregation voted Dr. Reimen- 
snyder a pension of $75 per month. This 
congregational pension, together with the 
Pension Fund of the United Lutheran 
Church, will give Dr. Reimensnyder a 
monthly income of $100—a truly fitting 
financial support for the sunset days of a 
busy and useful life. 


Bloomsburg, Pa. 


At the annual congregational meeting of 
St. Matthew’s Church, Bloomsburg, N. S. 
Wolf, D.D., pastor, it was revealed that the 
congregation had contributed $12,000 for 
all purposes during the year. The church 
has a membership of approximately 1,250. 
During the year $2,400 worth of bonds 
were retired, leaving a bonded indebted- 
ness of only $2,100 on the beautiful 
$200,000 church which was dedicated in 
November, 1925. At the time of dedication 
there was an indebtedness of $50,000, which 
has since been almost wiped out in spite 
of adverse economic conditions. Because 
of repairs that were badly needed, the 
congregation borrowed during the year 
$3,200 to keep the property in good con- 
dition. 

The following facts were given in the 
pastor’s report of his twentieth year of 
service in St. Matthew’s Church: Sermons 
delivered, 97; funerals, 24, sixteen of whom 
were members of the congregation; 10 
children were baptized; 15 marriages were 
solemnized, of whom six couples were 
members of the congregation. Seventy 
members were received. 
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The pastor delivered forty prayer meet- 
ing addresses, which, with the regular 
preaching services, made a total of 161 
formal addresses. The congregational 
meeting was concluded with a memorial 
service at which the names of the mem- 
bers who had passed away were read, and 
after a period of silent prayer the bene- 
diction was pronounced by the pastor. 


At the congregational meeting of Trin- 
ity Church, Selinsgrove, the Rev. Dallas 
C. Baer, S.T.M., pastor, announcement was 
made that the congregation in spite of a 
large building debt, had for the seventh 
consecutive year paid its benevolent ap- 
portionment in full or in excess. 

Thirty-three new members were received 
during the year, making a total of 232 
during the seven years that Pastor Baer 
has served the congregation. 


FORKS OF OHIO 
By the Rey. L. W. Rupp 


SrepHEeN Cotuins Foster had thirty-eight 
cents in his pocket the day he died—and 
the clothes on his back. Newspapers com- 
ment that on the anniversary of his death 
thousands of dollars were spent to com- 
memorate his life and songs. 

Foster died in Bellevue Hospital, New 
York, January 13, 1864. Besides the thirty- 
eight cents, his pocket contained on a 
scrap of paper the title of an unwritten 
melody, “Dear Friends and Gentle Hearts.” 

No review of events from Forks of Ohio 
in January is complete unless a line is in- 
serted touching the Foster programs which 
are becoming a very real event. There are 
gatherings at his grave in Allegheny Ceme- 
tery. This year his great-granddaughter, 
Dorothy Rose, placed the wreath on the 
small block of granite that marks the plot. 
The chimes of several churches played 
Foster melodies at half-hour intervals 
throughout the day. A nation-wide radio 
program, originating in Pittsburgh, gave 
portions of his life story and the familiar 
music of melodies that are the folk-songs 
of the nation. 


The Scully Cabinet 

About three months ago Pittsburgh’s 
Mayor, William Nissley McNair, departed 
from office by the resignation route, and 
was succeeded by Cornelius Decatur 
Scully, a man who has never been elected 
to public office. Coming into city council 
by appointment to fill a vacancy, he had 
been named president of the body, and on 
the hectic departure of McNair, he found 
himself by charter rules of succession 
boosted into the Mayor’s chair. 

Mr. Scully began his labors with a 
housecleaning which may not have been 
a calamity. By New Year’s he had gath- 
ered a cabinet of seven men that, as candid 
“Bulletin Index” puts it, assays “far above 
average” as municipal cabinets go, and 
that has in it three appointments which 
are “impressive.” It is interesting to note 
that already, and upon the early promise 
of his executive ability, the thought that 
Mr. Scully would make a competent state 
governor has entered certain minds. 

The three appointments noted as “im- 
pressive” are Public Works, Health and 
Welfare. To the Public Works Department 
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comes a business man, engineer and bank 
president, Frank M. Roessing. Behind him 
lies a busy life, service with Pennsylvania 
and Wabash railroads as engineer, and long 
experience in construction work building 
roads, disposal plants, the Mount Wash- 
ington Tunnel, all bridges for the West 
Side Belt Railroad. 

To head the Department of Health comes 
Isaac Hope Alexander, “chief-of-staff of 
the famed Passavant Hospital,’ put down 
as specialist in pneumonia control, who 
started his work by a drive against syphilis. 
Mr. Scully met Dr. Alexander one No- 
vember day on a bus, and out of the con- 
versation came the appointment, which 
has already taken the headlines. 

Fireworks preceded the third of the “im- 
pressive” appointments among the seven, 
when Sacred Heart’s Priest Coakley led a 
delegation to protest consideration of 
Brynjol Jakob Hovde for the post of 
Director of Public Welfare. The argu- 
ment, it was stated, rested on the opinion 
that Dr. Hovde “would be unfair and in- 
tolerant in the discharge of his duties to- 
wards Catholic citizens.” It seems that his 
name had been connected, for some rea- 
sons we do not know, with sponsors of “a 
rabidly anti-Catholic meeting of Spanish 
Loyalists.” There was quite a hullabaloo 
over the case of this Pitt professor, “born 
forty years ago to a Lutheran clergyman 
in Jersey City,” but eventually city coun- 
cil voted eight to none that he was em- 
inently fitted for the post, and should 
have it. 

So the “political pundits” are quoted as 
looking on our political future as “worth 
watching.” We really think so. The four 
others would seem representative men. 
One, the City Assessor, is a negro, T. B. 
Hamilton, born in Atlanta, self-educated 
at Wilberforce, Atlanta and Pitt univer- 
sities, called back from Washington where 
he was a special assistant to the Attorney 
General, to take over his Pittsburgh post. 
We shall now see the progress of what 
really seems to be a competent business 
administration here at Forks of Ohio. 


Just a Rocking Chair 

January 15 United States Steel Chair- 
man, Myron C. Taylor, and President Wil- 
liam A. Irvin, together with others of the 
official family, congregated at Homestead 
to place in formal operation the new 100- 
inch, $11,000,000 semi-continuous plate 
mill, ready to go after thirteen months re- 
quired for erection. 

On Eleventh Avenue, Homestead, lives 
A. W. Soderberg, chief engineer at the 
Homestead Works, and in his home is a 
rocking chair. That so common an article 
should figure in the formal “dedication” 
of a great mill needs explaining. 

Steel men report that for years they 
have been puzzled and annoyed by the 
problem of shearing wide steel plates. The 
shears would cause a bulge requiring ad- 
ditional leveling processes after cutting. 

“Shears” in the new Homestead mill 
have come a long way from any concep- 
tion of “scissors” we might have in mind. 
The article in question is a fancy little 
instrument of about eighty tons or so, 
equipped to operate on the sheets coming 
from the rolls of the new mill. The mill 
is fed with sizzling chunks of steel that 
weigh two and a half tons each. Gradually 
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the metal goes on its way, until it comes 
out as a highly polished sheet that may be 
as little as three-thirty-seconds of an inch 
in thickness. 

Engineer Soderburg sat in his Homestead 
home pondering the problem of the shear. 
It would be a shame to put an old-style 
shear on the new mill. As he thought, he 
idly set a rocking chair in motion, and his 
eye caught the teetering swing of the 
rockers. The motion gave an idea. He 
made a wooden model with a crescent cut- 
ting edge, and experimented with chewing 
gum. The experiments worked. 

When in full operation the new mill will 
turn out 729,000 tons of finished material 
annually, and as part of the process the 
metal will pass under the “rocking shear.” 

Now why couldn’t you or I, who love 
rocking chairs, have figured so simple a 
thing as this, and got ourselves famous 
thereby? 


River—River—River! 

This is Friday, January 22! Very 
“smoggy,” as we say around here, so much 
rain that in the past week the men have 
worked only one day on the high level 
bridge over the Monongahela. Again the 
news is high water, the highest since the 
big flood of last March. Possibly a thirty- 
two-foot stage some time today, seven feet 
above flood level, but fourteen under the 
high mark of St. Patrick’s Day in 1936. 
This time the big water seems to be fur- 
ther down the Ohio. 

The truth is that certain stages of high 
water must be looked for in the rivers. 
We have cut away the forests, over- 
cropped some of the farm land, cleaned 
up thickets and brush which held the 
leaves and the rainfall, opened up the lit- 
tle streams to give quick flow for their 
currents, and in many places restricted the 
river channels with our buildings, retain- 
ing walls, and bridge piers. The law of 
gravity has not yet been repealed, either 
by constitutional amendment, or by allow- 
ing it to fall into innocuous desuetude. 
We can allow such simple solutions for 
troublesome moral problems, or even re- 
ligious practices, as the matter of the “re- 
cently demised” prohibition amendment, or 
the ancient family custom of going reg- 
ularly to divine worship in the house of 
God! In the matter of water flowing to 
the sea, seeking its own level, as yet the 
mind of man has found no formula that 
will stem or stay. Perhaps our wisdom in 
stemming and staying moral matters may 
in the long run not be of much more 
avail than the success of our “flood con- 
trol.” We haven’t found a way to keep 
rain from falling upon the earth beneath, 
the snow from coating the hills and melt- 
ing in due time, or the rivers from brim- 
ming to their widest limits when it is the 
time for floods to pour upon the dry 
ground. We didn’t plan a sermon, but the 
voice of nature may have significance even 
for politicians. Isn’t there something 
somewhere about hearing when we have 
been given ears to ear; seeing when we 
have eyes to see? 

Let the words of my mouth, 
And the meditation of my heart— 

Speaking of sermons, there is one being 


preached day and night within a sick room. 
About Thanksgiving time a _ neighbor 
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church was to hawe a new minister. He 
came, preached to the people twice or 
three times, and then went to the hospital 
for a “minor” operation. It seems to have 
been more than a “minor” affair, for he 
remains even yet in his room; the conclu- 
sion of the matter would seem very in- 
definite both as to time and eventuality. 
So much pain attaches to the condition 
into which this brother has come that he 
must receive medicines to dull the edge of 
the suffering. 

It is revealed by those who have access 
to the sick room that this man is preaching 
continuously, night and day. So com- 
pletely is his mind filled with the Book 
that sub-consciously he must speak upon 
it. He does this very clearly and correctly. 
The phrases that come from his lips are 
uttered in perfect grammatical form. They 
are cogent as to sense and expression. Re- 
membering that these are the utterances 
of a pain-racked mind and agonized body, 
we discover a mind and heart so estab- 
lished upon the Bible that even in delirium 
intelligible phrases are being spoken and 
an appeal for Christ is being made. 

This brother is preaching. He is doing 
so unconsciously. Evidently his heart and 
his flesh crieth out for the living God 
(Psalm 84: 2). Sermons he had planned to 
preach are pouring forth as if pressed out 
by his pain. May it be that thus he is 
doing his most effective witnessing? Does 
he reach further now and have a greater 
compulsion for Christ than when he had 
an audience before him? We observe the 
comments of those who speak of him as 
they pass the house with its curtained win- 
dows and dimmed lights, or as they make 
inquiry from one another on the street 
corner. “Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace, whose mind is stayed on thee.” 


NORTHWEST SYNOD NOTES 
By the Rev. Garrett F. Genszler 


Tue Great NorTHWEST, covered with a 
blanket of snow, sleet and ice accompanied 
by sub-zero weather, is looking toward 
an intensive Lenten season. A Pre-Lenten 
Retreat for the pastors of the Wisconsin 
Conference held at Beaver Dam, Wis., Jan- 
uary 25, had the following program: 

Holy Communion with sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. P. H. Roth, president of North- 
western Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Minneapolis, Minn. A devotional service 
conducted by the Rev. A. G. Streich of 
Pentecost Church, Milwaukee. Meditations, 
“The Land of the Lord in the Light of the 
Lenten Gospels,” by G. W. Genszler, D.D., 
of Holy Communion Church, Racine; 
“Lenten Music,” by the Rev. C. B. Lund 
of Hartford, Wis.; “Africa and the Cross,” 
by the Rev. Fred H. Bloch of West Allis, 
Wis. 

The Retreat of the Central Conference 
was held at Richfield Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., February 1. 

The Western Conference of the synod 
held its Retreat at Fargo, N. D., February 
second. 


Wisconsin Conference Meetings 

From the “Wisconsin Conference News 
Sheet,” compiled by president of confer- 
ence, the Rev. J. I. Meck of Racine, and 
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secretary of conference, the Rev. I. R. 
Kraemer of Kenosha, the following im- 
portant dates catch our eye: 

Wisconsin State Luther League Conven- 
tion to be held at Grace Church, Kenosha, 
Wis., July 1, 2 and 3. 

Green Lake Lutheran Bible Institute will 
be held at Green Lake, Wis., July 18-24. 

The Annual Sunday School Convention 
of the United Lutheran Sunday School 
Association of Wisconsin will be held 
August 27 and 28. 

The Fall Convention of the Wisconsin 
Conference will be held at Golgotha 
Church, Milwaukee, Wis., September 13-15. 

The Woman’s Missionary Society of the 
Wisconsin Conference will meet at Epiph- 
any Church, Milwaukee, Wis., October 
12-14. 

The president of synod, R. H. Gerber- 
ding, D.D., addressed the graduating class 
of Northwestern Seminary in January on 
“The Pastor’s Relation to the Synod.” 


A New Trail 


Tepee Smoke, the official newspaper of 
the Lutheran Indian Mission of Rocky Boy, 
Mont., has come to my desk with interest- 
ing descriptions of Christmas at the Mis- 
sion. The following editorial clipped from 
the paper entitled, “A New Trail,” is per- 
tinent: 

“The Indian has been severely criticized 
for his irresponsiveness and lack of in- 
itiative by those who have had contact 
with him but fail to understand him. By 
inheritance he is a follower of the trail. 
The feet of many generations have fol- 
lowed the same paths through forests, over 
prairies and across mountains. His culture, 
standard of living and resource of liveli- 
hood have been without variance for cen- 
turies. The coming of the white man has 
changed everything for the Indian. The 
old trails have been obstructed by fences, 
plowed up, and completely destroyed. The 
ancient landmarks are gone forever. He 
finds himself standing between two cul- 
tures: the one is obsolete and the other he 
cannot understand. He is lost, lost in the 
wilderness of the white man’s civilization. 
The Jesus road is his way out.” 

We also learn that Missionary Gable’s 
son, the Rev. John W. Gable, who has been 
serving a mission church at The Dalles, 
Ore., has taken up new work at Konna- 
rock, Va. 


St. John’s Church, Oshkosh, Wis., is the 
recipient of a new altar cross and a pair 
of vases, the gift of Mrs. Cornelius, a mem- 
ber of the congregation. St. John’s Church 
donated its brass altar cross to Faith 


Church, Swanburg, Minn., one of the new-- 


est missions of the synod. 


St. Paul’s Church, Waterloo, Wis., re- 
duced its indebtedness $700. 


St. James’ Church, Marinette, held a re- 
ception for its new pastor and family 
(your correspondent) January 15. 


Salem Church, Minneapolis, Minn., in- 
creased its income in 1936 fifteen per cent 
over that of 1935, and benevolence sixteen 
per cent. It reduced its debt $800. This 
congregation has decided to enlarge its 
plant by building Sunday school class- 
rooms in the wings of the church. 


St. Paul’s Church, Neenah, Wis., reduced 
its debt $2,600 in 1936. 
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Redeemer Church, Hartford, Wis.,reached 
its highest average attendance in the first 
quarter of 1935. At the present time it is 
on its way to a new high. 


Holy Trinity Church, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Tithers’ Association for the first time 
since 1931 surpassed its mark of that year. 
Then its income was $2,801. Its low was 
in 1933, $1,465. In 1935, $2,003, and 1936, 
$3,356. This organization is composed of 
82 adults and 69 young people. 


Mt. Carmel Church, Minneapolis, pre- 
sented its pastor, the Rev. H. J. Schmid, 
with a new lounge chair and reading lamp 
and Mrs. Schmid with a set of dishes as 
Christmas gifts. 


Grace Church, Alden, Minn., was the 
recipient of two altar vases presented by 
Mrs. A. Leonhardi and Mrs. Enna Steele 
in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Steel. 


Trinity Church, Appleton, Wis., received 
four new brass altar plates as gifts of Mrs. 
Albert and Carl Roehl and Doris Rade- 
macher. 


Trinity Church, Lindstrom, Minn., re- 
ceived new hymnals bearing suitable 
memorial plates in memory of its deceased 
pastor, the Rev. M. D. Haferman. 


Mr. August A. Moths of Trinity Church, 
West Bend, Wis., is the newly appointed 
member of the synod’s Stewardship Com- 
mittee, taking the place of Mr. H. G. 
Abendroth, recently deceased. 


Reformation Church, St. Paul, Minn., has 
instituted junior church services to be held 
once a month to afford the children of the 
Sunday school an opportunity to experi- 
ence one period of church worship 
monthly. 


Lake Park Church, Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
ceived a communion veil in memory of 
Laverne and Dr. A. A. Block, as a gift 
from Mrs. J. W. Jouno. The Progress Club 
presented the church with embroidered 
wedding kneelers. 


A Federated Young Woman’s Missionary 
Society was organized at St. Paul’s Church, 
Waterloo, Wis., December 3. 


Women of Emanuel Church, Menominee, 
Mich., organized 2 Woman's Society De- 
cember 18. 


BUCKEYE BULLETINS 
By the Rev. W. Refus Rings 


UNIQUE AMONG the institutions of mercy 
in the state of Ohio is the Home and Hos- 
pital located in Findlay, our neighboring 
city. Organized in 1891 to be a Home for 
Friendless Women and Children by a 
group of women interested in the project, 
the institution has continued to prosper 
and develop into one of the finest in this 
section of the state. Since its establishment, 
the hospital affairs have been managed en- 
tirely by an operating board of women 
members and are in charge of a staff of 
graduate nurses. No doctors are on the res- 
ident staff, but any doctor in the vicinity 
may be secured for emergencies. Although 
the hospital receives no funds from civic 
organizations, such as the Community 
Chest, or from church groups, it is operat- 
ing without a deficit. Many of its private 
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rooms, however, have been completely 
furnished by individual donors and are so 
tastefully decorated that patients are 
reluctant to leave them. Most of these 
rooms are equipped with radio sets and 
other conveniences. The hospital renders 
all types of service, and it is interesting 
to note that 1,426 patients were cared for 
during 1936, eighty-two per cent being 
cases resulting from automobile accidents. 
The death rate is likewise a little less than 
six per cent of all cases received, the great- 
est mortality being in auto accident cases. 
Our special interest in the home and hos- 
pital can be traced to the fact that one of 
the daughters of our congregation is Miss 
Helen Goldner, Supervisor of Obstetrics, 
and another is a nurse on emergency 
duties. Miss Mabel Pittman is the very 
efficient superintendent of the institution, 
which can truthfully be said to be man- 
aged, maintained, and sustained by women. 


The Ohio Rivemriood 


As we write these notes, our radio 
brings news of the suffering in the Ohio 
Valley. At noon today, the head of the 
Red Cross Chapter in North Baltimore re- 
ported that funds were flowing in without 
solicitation and a truckload of clothing, 
provisions, etc., is being gathered at the 
City Hall. Weather conditions have been 
decidedly adverse for the past month, and 
yesterday it took us more than an hour 
to travel fourteen miles for our morning 
church service because of fast falling sleet 
and icy roads. This same condition would 
not allow us to attend one of the eighteen 
Church Workers’ Conferences which were 
to be held Sunday afternoon throughout 
the Synod of Ohio. Our Conference was 
to meet in Tiffin, where W. O. Kantner, 
D.D., is pastor of First Lutheran Church. 
On the program were the Rev. F. M. Otto, 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Fremont, to 
discuss Church Music; the Rev. H. Ward 
Grieb, St. John’s Church, Findlay, to speak 
about Christian Education; the Rev. H. H. 
Creager, Redeemer Church, Toledo, on 
Evangelism; and Mr. Andrew Dropko of 
Lorain, on the Young People’s Program. 
We are unable to report whether or not 
the Conference could be held because of 
these weather conditions which appeared 
to be general throughout northern Ohio. 


Our Lakeside School 

Even though it is still many months 
away, the date of the United Lutheran 
Summer School to be held at Lakeside has 
been set for July 19 to 25. The Executive 
Committee of the Luther League of Ohio 
has decided to hold a five-day State Con- 
vention concurrent with the Summer 
School, devoting a few hours each day to 
the convention program. They have in- 
dicated that the convention theme will be, 
“Christ Living Through Us.” The Ohio 
Luther Leaguers are also making prepara- 
tions for the national convention, which 
will be held July 5 to 9 in Springfield, Ohio. 


Word has reached us that Harvey E. 
Crowell, D.D., president of the Board of 
Directors of Osterlen Orphans’ Home and 
for the past twenty-five years pastor of 
St. Mark’s Church, Osborne, has been 
called to the pastorate of St. Luke’s 
Church, Springfield, Ohio, and will enter 
upon his duties there February 1. He 
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will succeed E. E. Flack, D.D., who intends 
to spend some time abroad in the very 
near future. 


The tenth annual Ohio Conference for 
Pastors and Church Workers was held 
during the week of February 1 at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. A special session was planned 
for women of the church and was held 
daily in connection with the conference. 
Speakers of renown had part on the pro- 
gram, to which pastors and workers from 
all denominations were invited. 

As an aid to our fellow pastors for the 
Lenten season, we have just completed the 
mailing of 700 copies of “Church Publicity 
Helps,’ a manual prepared under the 
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supervision of the Publicity Committee of 
the synod, of which we are chairman. The 
work of tract distribution was particularly 
stressed and a new design for a Lutheran 
Church road or street marker introduced. 
Copies were also sent to the heads of all 
missionary societies and to a number of 
church councils throughout the synod. The 
edition was limited to 800 copies, so that 
we will be unable to answer requests ex- 
eept from Publicity Committee chairmen 
in other synods, who are welcome to re- 
view the manual. As we enter the Lenten 
season, we pray God’s richest blessings 
upon the evangelistic work of our fellow 
laborers. 


MISSION WORK IN THE CANADIAN WEST 
Pastor Adalbert Goos Concludes His Story from Last Week 


The results of mission work carried on 
by our synod have been gratifying, and 
sometimes glowing reports have been 
heard or read concerning what has been 
accomplished. Churches have at times 
sprung up like mushrooms, parsonages 
have been built, parishes formed, pastors 
called. To some it might seem as though 
that were all there was to it. Certainly 
much has been done, but even in these 
congregations, physically equipped, the 
work is still missionary and will be for 
years to come. Sometimes I feel that this 
second stage of the work is more difficult 
than the first. Going about from place to 
place widely separated, gathering the peo- 
ple for services, organizing congregations, 
even building churches, is to be engaged 
in a work in which you quickly have tan- 
gible results. At the same time the mis- 
sionary does not get around to the different 
places very often, he makes few demands 
upon the people, so that as a rule they are 
glad when he does come. 

One Saturday some years ago, when the 
weather and the roads were in a terrible 
state, I stopped over at a farmhouse on the 
way to an outlying post. The man as- 
sured me that it would not be worth while 
continuing on my way next day, as the 
people would not turn out. Nevertheless 
I went on, sending the car through oceans 
of mud. Coming through a farmyard I 
picked up a young man who had his 
doubts first as to whether I would get 
through to the place where the service was 
to be held, and secondly as to whether any 
people would have ventured out. As we 
came to the schoolhouse, and he saw the 
crowd which had assembled, he was dumb- 
founded and said: “The people must have 
great faith in your car.” Often it is a dif- 
ferent story, when a pastor lives in the 
district when services are held oftener and 
when the people have begun to get a little 
more accustomed to the new conditions 
and surroundings and have become more 
independent. Just recently on a Sunday 
when the roads were not any too good, 
but when I was next to the church, I 
waited in vain for more than one person 
to turn out for services. To weld people 
coming from different countries, having 
different customs, into one congregation, to 
get these people to assume willingly re- 
sponsibility for the work in the congrega- 
tion, and to support it wholeheartedly is 


not an easy task; and if a missionary is 
expected to do that with a whole string 
of congregations on his hands, he has 
more than he can handle. It is during 
this stage of the work that tangible results 
are often lacking. Time after time you 
have to give practically the same figures 
in your reports. In the last years espe- 
cially the work could not progress very 
rapidly. Poverty of the people made it 
practically impossible for them to give to- 
ward the work. Then again with debts on 
farms overdue, taxes mounting, crops fail- 
ing, many families were forced to vacate 
their homes and move into other districts. 

That might be construed as a gain for 
some other mission, but it dare not be for- 
gotten that such people must start again 
from the very bottom. Often in trying to 
get people who do come to church services 
to join the congregation, I have been met 
with the statement: “If we join the con- 
gregation, we will be expected and we will 
want to do something towards the work, 
but we cannot do it now.” So this stage 
of the work has its very real difficulties. 
Do not think that everything is ready to 
go forward by leaps and bounds. The way 
ahead has many bumps and many ups and 
downs. Perhaps we could compare it to 
a new car. Just as this car needs to be 
driven at a moderate speed and the oil 
watched and changed till all the parts have 
become adjusted and work smoothly with- 
out undue friction, so these new congre- 
gations need to be handled wisely and 
carefully and without undue haste for sen- 
sational gains, till they reach the stage 
when they can function smoothly and 
efficiently. 


A Missionary’s Abilities 

For the benefit of those who some day 
may be called to such work, I may say a 
little about the qualifications a missionary 
should have. I need not repeat what is 
taught at every seminary, but just mention 
a few qualifications which are of prime 
importance. Naturally one would expect 
of a missionary that he would have a keen 
desire to serve where service counts for 
so much, Some years ago I read an article 
concerning the need of men for home mis- 
sion work. This article, after stressing such 
need and speaking of the opportunities 
presenting themselves, cautioned that men 
seeking a vacation, a rest, need not apply. 
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I would go a little,further and say: “Any- 
one looking for a nice, comfortable place 
to settle down and as it were to practice 
his ministry, or anyone wanting to stand 
on his privileges and rights as a minister 
and have people make things congenial 
for him, had better not apply.” What we 
need in the home mission field are not 
men in soft raiment, who are seeking a 
soft berth, but that type of man who looks 
for an opportunity to serve and to work, 
who does not expect to go out and pick 
up the fruits of another’s planting, but 
rather wants to sow and plant for a har- 
vest in the future. 

Above all, the missionary should be en- 
dowed with patience, acquire more patience 
and daily learn patience. The story is told 
of a darkey preacher getting into his pul- 
pit one Sunday, turning the pages of his 
Bible, and finally closing it as the people 
expectantly waited for him to announce 
his text. He said: “Brethren, I knows my 
text is there but I cannot find it, and dis 
is it: Blessed is them that expects nothing, 
for they shall not be disappointed.” My 
advice to young men entering into the 
work is this: “Do not expect too much 
from your work. Do not expect to see 
results rolling in. Do your work faith- 
fully and wait for God to give the increase 
in His time.” Your aim is not to show fig- 
ures, but to win and build up souls for 
Christ and His Kingdom. And do not for- 
get that your work is not in a temporal 
enterprise and something to finish in a 
very short space of time; it is building for 
eternity, and only God knows the true re- 
sults. So do not be discouraged if tan- 
gible results cannot always be shown in a 
short time, if things do not develop as you 
had hoped. Be patient. 

Another qualification a young man who 
expects to enter missionary work should 
have and cultivate is adaptability. He 
should fit himself into conditions so that 
he may give the greatest measure of real 
service. Perhaps people are ignorant; and 
you might think your talents and your 
education are wasted. Perhaps people are 
slovenly in their homes and disorderly, 
and you might find yourself tempted to 
shun such homes and visit only in homes 
clean and well kept. Or you think your 
time wasted, if the conversation with some 
people in their homes includes not only 
matters concerning the soul and church 
but everything from the news of the day 
to prices of hogs and cattle. Here the true 
missionary must fit himself into his charge 
and really try to know his people. People 
may be poor and not able to afford a table 
such as you set, and so if you refused to 
accept the invitation to a meal, you would 
be making them feel their poverty all the 
more keenly. Again all people have not 
a daily or even a weekly paper. They 
seldom have the opportunity to get with 
others—a ten-minute call by the mission- 
ary would leave them much disappointed, 
and he would miss an opportunity to learn 
to know these people. It may be easier 
to converse with such having a better 
education and are better informed about 
the modern world of thought, but I doubt 
whether you serve best when you give 
more attention to such as can help them- 
selves, rather than giving time and atten- 
tion to those who are handicapped. 

And do not forget the best use of your 
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education is not made in the ministry 
when you can parade your education in 
high-sounding words, but when you can 
be so simple and plain in your manner, in 
your speech, and in your sermons, that 
even the unlearned and the children will 
understand and be benefited. No one is 
ever too good for any station or position 
into which God places him, but he must 
learn to adapt himself to serve in that 
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particular station and under those par- 
ticular conditions. Give us real men look- 
ing for work, not for leisure; men who 
want to serve and not be catered to; men 
who have the courage to face obstacles, the 
patience to hold out, the endurance to con- 
tinue; men who do not consider them- 
selves called only to walk ahead, to direct, 
but who will get down to the level of 
brother man, will put their shoulder to 
the wheel and push. Then we may be 
confident that as the Lord of the harvest 
has in the past given increase in the work, 
so He will do it in the future to His honor 
and to the ingathering of souls for His 
Kingdom. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. William T. Grommisch passed 
away at the Alexander W. Blain Clinic, 
Detroit, Mich., January 21, at the age of 
seventy-seven years. He had undergone 
an operation and pneumonia set in, 
which, along with other complications, 
caused his death. The funeral was held 
from Bethel Lutheran Church, Detroit, 
January 25. The services were conducted 
by the officers of synod, the president 
preaching the sermon. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Rev. 
G. A. Fechner’s pastorate in St. John’s 
Church, Middletown, N. Y., was observed 
Sunday, January 17, when Dr. Henry C. 
Wasmund preached the anniversary ser- 
mon at the evening service. The following 
evening a reception for the pastor and his 
wife was held, at which more than 125 
persons were present, including Dr. Was- 
mund of Middle Village, who installed 
Pastor Fechner here a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago and who preached the sermon at 
the dedication of the present church build- 
ing. Other visiting ministers were the Rev. 
G. F. Schorling, the Rev. Paul Kasten, the 
Rev. Henry Meyer, the Rev. Ernest French, 
the Rev. Olney Cook, the Rev. Albert W. 
Scheckells, who represented the Middle- 
town Ministers’ Association, and Lieut. E. 
Raymond Baublitz, chaplain of the CCC 
and a member of the Lutheran Church. 
Mr. Fechner in the congratulatory ad- 
dresses made on this occasion was re- 
ferred to as the dean of Middletown min- 
isters. Pastor Fechner was presented with 
a purse on behalf of the congregation. 

Mr. Fechner is a graduate of Wagner 
College and of the Philadelphia Seminary, 
class of 1899. Prior to coming to Middle- 
town, he served parishes in Youngstown, 
Ohio; Rochester, Pa.; North Lima, Ohio; 
Williamsburg, Canada; and Fort Plain, 
Na 


The Rev. Stuart H. Lengel resigned as 
pastor of the Rossville Parish, Pa., to ac- 
cept a call from Trinity Church, McAlister- 
ville, Pa. the resignation effective Feb- 
ruary 1. 

St. Michael’s Church, Rossville, reded- 
icated their church building November 1, 
1936, with Dr. C. P. Wiles of Philadelphia, 
a former pastor, as the guest speaker. The 
entire building was remodeled and redec- 
orated, a basement room added, an oak 
floor laid in the main auditorium, and a 
chancel and choir loft added. Among the 
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gifts to the church at this time were the 
chancel furniture, hymn board, carpet, and 
an altar edition of the Common Service 
Book. The cost of the improvements was 
paid before the end of the week after the 
dedication. 

Filey’s Church of the Rossville Parish 
dedicated new chancel furniture the week 
preceding Christmas. This greatly adds to 
the beautiful building which they own. 


The Rev. A. M. Stump, pastor of St. 
Paul’s congregation, New Castle, Pa., was 
elected president of the Lawrence County 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, held Jan- 
uary 12. Mr. Stump has been active in 
scouting since 1918. He began his work 
with this group at Red Hill, Pa., and when 
he moved to New Castle in 1926 he was 
named chairman of the troop committee of 
Troop 21, and has been very active since, 
having been awarded the Silver Beaver 
by the National Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, for outstanding service to boys 
in 1932. He served as a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Lawrence 
County Council since 1930, and as national 
representative for the Council since 1932. 
Mr. Stump has been serving the church as 
president of the West Conference of the 
Pittsburgh Synod for the past year. 


Edgar D. Ziegler of York, Pa., was or- 
dained in Augsburg Church of that city, 
Friday evening, January 22. The ordina- 
tion service was conducted by the officers 
of the West Pennsylvania Synod, of which 
the Rev. S. L. Hench is president. The Rev. 
Irwin M. Lau, pastor loci, who has been 
Mr. Ziegler’s pastor for ten years, preached 
the ordination sermon. 

Mr. Ziegler was graduated from Gettys- 
burg Seminary with the Class of ’36, and 
was called to Luther Place Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as supply pastor during the 
absence of Dr. C. C. Rasmussen in July 
and August at Columbia University and 
when on his vacation. He gave such a 
good account of himself during that trying 
period that the council retained him as as- 
sistant pastor until the first of the year, 
when he was elected assistant pastor at 
the annual congregational meeting. Mr. 
Ziegler is an indefatigable worker, highly 
efficient, and has endeared himself to the 
entire congregation, especially the young 
people. 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rey. Paul Levi Foulk 


THE summary of the United Lutheran 
Church in America shows 1,089,914 con- 
firmed members, with congregational ex- 
penses of $12,068,803, or $11.07 per capita. 
Total benevolence was $2,254,360, or $2.08 
per capita. This is for 1935. 

The American Lutheran Conference has 
1,013,529 confirmed members, and its total 
for congregational and benevolent offer- 
ings was $13.04 per capita. These are the 
two largest Lutheran groups. Altogether 
there are 4,677,813 baptized Lutherans in 
America; 3,194,304 confirmed, and 2,602,543 
communing members. We have 1,928,758 
scholars in Sunday school; the value of 
Lutheran church property is $350,193,985. 

President Roosevelt writing of the spir- 
itual welfare of the 2,090 CCC camps with 
350,000 men said: “The supreme values are 
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spiritual. The hope of the world is that 
character which built upon the solid rock, 
withstands triumphantly all the storms of 
life. To build this exemplary character is 
our great task. Without it the abundant 
life cannot be realized, and the best cit- 
izens and best soldiers of a country are 
those who have put on the armor of right- 
eousness. Chaplains of the military and 
naval services and clergymen everywhere 
who by word and life are advancing the 
cause of idealism and true religion are 
doing a commendable work, one that is 
absolutely essential to the life of the 
nation.” 


The Rev. Russell Fink, missionary to 
India, now on furlough and residing in 
York, Pa., is scheduled to visit congrega- 
tions in the Alleghany Synod as follows: 
Sunday, February 14, morning, Second 
Lutheran, Altoona, the Rev. C. H. Hershey 
pastor, and evening, Bethany, Altoona, the 
Rev. Harry L. Saul pastor. February 21, 
morning, Zion, Hollidaysburg, M. S. Kemp, 
D.D., pastor; evening, Fourth, Altoona, the 
Rev. Raymond C. Shindler pastor. Feb- 
ruary 23 in the Bellwood Lutheran, the 
Rev. R. P. Knobel pastor. February 24, 
St. Paul’s, Altoona, the Rev. John L. 
Barnes pastor. February 25, Trinity, 
Juniata, the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk pastor. 
February 26, Duncansville, the Rev. G. 
Blair Harmon pastor. Pictures will feature 
Missionary Fink’s talks on the week nights. 


Trinity Church suffered a distinct loss 
January 10 with the passing of James E. 
Gable, superintendent of the Sunday school 
for the past ten years, former member of 
the church council and a delegate to the 
United Lutheran Church convention in 
1932. He was also serving as secretary of 
the Blair County Sunday School Associa- 
tion. He was fifty-six years old. The day 
of his sudden death, flowers were on the 
altar in his honor, and a beautiful Bible 
was to be presented to him by the Sunday 
school. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN 
BALTIMORE 


Baltimore, Md. The twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the organization of the Church 
of the Holy Comforter was observed Jan- 
uary 10-15. The anniversary sermons were 
preached on January 10 by Dr. Harvey D. 
Hoover of Gettysburg Seminary and the 
Rev. Henry W. Sternat. 

Other gatherings included the annual 
congregational meeting and an evening 
with the auxiliary organizations of the 
congregation with reminiscences, music 
and short addresses. On Friday a Service 
of Commemoration was held at which the 
greetings of the Maryland Synod were ex- 
tended by the president, John W. Ott, 
D.D., and the sermon was preached by 
Dr. John F. Crigler. This was followed 
by a reception and social hour. 

This twenty-fifth anniversary of the con- 
gregation also marked the nineteenth an- 
niversary of the pastorate of Dr. William 
A. Wade in Baltimore. 

For some years prior to the organization 
of the congregation, the need of a Lu- 
theran Church in the community was 
recognized, and the Rev. John F. Crigler, 
then pastor of St. Paul’s, Lutherville, made 
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EASTER “SUNRISE” SERVICE 
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75,000 were present 1935 and 20,000 were turned away 
America’s Highest Illuminated Cross 
Dr. Stover, leading Messiah Lutheran, is trying to turn the gaze of the unchurched 
Christward and Churchward 


a preliminary canvass of the field. A meet- 
ing was held October 29, 1911, and the 
congregation was organized as “The First 
Lutheran Church of Govans” on Decem- 
ber 31, 1911. Mr. Crigler assumed the 
duties as missionary pastor in addition to 
his regular work at Lutherville. The char- 
ter members numbered forty-eight. A lot 
was purchased in July, 1913, with the as- 
sistance of the local Church Extension So- 
ciety and the Board of Church Extension 
of the General Synod, and the Rev. Nor- 
man G. Phillipy of Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary took charge as pastor November 
9, 1913. The church was dedicated No- 
vember 8, 1914. After a brief pastorate of 
four years Pastor Phillipy died and the 
present pastor was elected to fill the 
vacancy, beginning his work February, 
1918. 

At a congregational meeting on May 29, 
1918, the name of the church was changed 
to “The Lutheran Church of the Holy Com- 
forter of Baltimore.’ Soon a parsonage 
was erected, a pipe organ was installed as 
a memorial to the former pastor, an annex 
was built to the church to provide better 
equipment for the Bible school, and on 
January 10, 1923, the congregation became 
self-supporting. 

January 14, 1931, the erection of a first- 
unit stone building on the present location 
was authorized to care for the rapidly 
growing church school. This was dedicated 
a year later. When the structure is even- 
tually completed it will furnish a beauti- 
ful and adequate second-story church au- 
ditorium with a seating capacity of 600. 
The membership now numbers 600 persons 
and the Bible school has an enrollment of 
500. The estimated value of the property 
is $110,000. 


FIFTY YEARS IN THE 
COMMUNITY 


Elizabethtown, Pa. Christ Church, the 
Rev. Frank Croman pastor, observed the 
fiftieth anniversary of the dedication of the 
church, January 17 and 20. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, D.D., LL.D., president of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. 
George S. Seaman preached at the chief 
service on the seventeenth. Mr. Seaman 
was pastor of this congregation from 1882 
to 1889, and it was under his pastorate 
that the church was erected. Stanley Bill- 
heimer, D.D., of Palmyra, preached at the 
Vesper Service the same day. 
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Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
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erate prices. 
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On the twentieth, the speakers were 
the Rev. George A. Kercher of Mt. Joy, 
the Rev. Kirby M. Yiengst of Maytown, 
and Mr. J. N. Olweiler, president of the 
local Chamber of Commerce. The choir of 


Trinity Church, Mt. Joy, sang several 
anthems. Besides Mr. Seaman the only liv- 
ing ex-pastor is the Rev. E. J. Wacker- 
nagel of Minneapolis, Minn. The Rev. 
Frank Croman has been in this field for 
twenty-five years. 

Christ Church reports a confirmed mem- 
bership of 456, and a communing member- 
ship of 320. The Sunday school numbers 
44 teachers and officers and 417 scholars. 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Vestments—Damasks—Linens 
Devotional Cards and Pictures 
Altar Breads 
GEORGIA L. BENDER 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CROSS 


By Rev. Edwin C. Munson 


“Rev. Munson’s devotions on the Cross are 
Christ-centered and present Him and His 
work in a way that appeals to the Christian 
heart. They are saturated with the Bible and 
drip its saving, comforting message on every 
page. We welcome this contribution to our 
Lenten literature as it is adapted to both the 
clergy and laity.’—L. H. Scuuu, in the Lu- 
theran Standard. 

“Thoroughly scriptural, truly evangelical and 
practical in their heart-searching appeal to 
the reader. For the laymen they furnish a 
fine series of devotional readings for their 
quiet hours during Lent. For the preacher 
most suggestive and stimulating thoughts for 
his Lenten pulpit ministrations. — Henry 
MANKEN, JR., in The Lutheran. 

“Rev. Munson’s appeal is reverent. His the- 
ology is sound. His arguments are clear and 
simple but convincing. His book will stimu- 
late both pastors and laymen. They will arise 
from the reading with the dynamic truth 
that the Cross must be a vital force in all 
phases of the life of the believer.’—A. S. 
JOHNSON, in The Presbyterian. 

“Deeply devotional. Excellent for Lenten 
reading.”’—Christian Herald. 
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FORTY YEARS OF SERVICE 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia, Pa. Special services on 
January 31 marked the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the organization of Bethlehem Lu- 
theran Church, Ridge Avenue and Diamond 
Street. The Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, preached at the morning service, 
at which time the choir sang special 
musical numbers. The Rev. Dr. Luther 
D. Reed of the faculty of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Mount Airy 
preached at the evening service, at which 
time the Students’ Choir from the sem- 
inary sang. 

Bethlehem Church has had only three 
pastors in the forty years of their ex- 
istence. The Rev. George C. Loos, who 
served from the time of organization in 
1897, was succeeded by A. C. Schenk, D.D., 
who continued from 1908 until 1927. He 
resigned to become assistant superintendent 
of the Home Mission Board of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania. The present pas- 
tor, the Rev. Claude O. Dierolf, S.T.D., 
took the place vacated by Pastor Schenck 
in 1928. 

The church building, for which the mort- 
gage was burned in 1921, is flanked by a 
large and fully equipped parish building, 
which was enlarged and completely ren- 
ovated in 1930, under the direction of the 
pastor, who will celebrate his twentieth 
anniversary aS a minister within the next 
few months. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Altamont, N. Y..St. John’s Church, one 
of our Lutheran pre-Revolutionary con- 
gregations in the state of New York, has 
recently expended about $3,000 on needed 
improvements, and is considering the pos- 
sibility of building a new entrance to the 
Sunday school rooms. The basement has 
been enlarged to accommodate four ad- 
ditional Sunday school rooms, and a new 
oil burner has been installed to permit 
the continual heating of the church build- 
ing. The proposed plans include rearrange- 
ment of classrooms and the enlargement 
of the kitchen. 

Reports of the various auxiliary organ- 
izations at the recent congregational meet- 
ing indicated that the church is in excel- 
lent financial condition. During the past 
year $867.44 was paid on apportioned 
benevolence, more than the quota, and the 
total benevolence paid was $1,326.74, in 
addition to sending much bedding and 
clothing to the flood areas, Rocky Boy and 
Konnarock School. 

This congregation, of which O. E. Voigt, 
D.D., is pastor, dates back to the middle of 
the eighteenth century. A resident pastor 
was here July 6, 1755, but there is a pos- 
sibility that the congregation was in ex- 
istence prior to that. 


Ashland, Ohio. The Christmas and 
Epiphany seasons have been very inter- 
esting and inspiring in Trinity congrega- 
tion. On Sunday evening, December 20, 
the “White Gift” service of the Sunday 
school was held with a good program. Lib- 
eral supplies of provisions and other gifts 
were brought by the classes and later sent 
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out in Christmas baskets to bring cheer to j 
many families. 


first three Sunday school departments the ~ 


afternoon before Christmas. At the early | 


Christmas morning service the attendance — 


was 455, the largest ever. The three choirs, — 
(Senior, Junior Girls’ and Children’s) par- i 
ticipated in the inspiring music and Pastor 


Arthur H. Smith, D.D., preached the ser- 
mon. 

The Communion on January 3 was 
largely attended .for mid-winter. On 
Wednesday evening, January 6, the Sun- 
day school held its annual business meet- 
ing, with a supper preceding, and the an- 
nual congregational meeting was held Jan- 
uary 13. The reports were very favorable 
and encouraging. The church treasurer re- 
ported the synodical apportionment paid 
in excess, and all other obligations met, 
with a substantial balance in the treasury. 
The congregation also has its own mission- 
ary, the Rev. John M. Armbruster, at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. A good offering 
was received January 10 for repairing the 
damage by cyclone in our India mission. 
The Luther Leagues made a canvass in 
January for THE LuTHERAN and secured a 
good number of new subscriptions and 
renewals for our church paper. The Rev. 
Harold H. Lentz is the assistant pastor. 


Bayside, N. Y. During the week of Jan- 
uary 10-17 the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Bayside West, Long Island, N. Y., 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of its 
organization. Sunday evening, January 10, 
an anniversary service was held, at which 
time the Rev. Dr. William Freas brought 
the greetings of the synod and conference. 
In spite of a snowstorm at service time, 
there was a representative gathering to 
enjoy the fine message delivered by Dr. 
Freas on the theme, “God’s Honor.” 

On January 12, the actual anniversary 
date, a dinner was held. The officers of 
synod in 1927, former pastors of the con- 
gregation, and neighboring pastors were 
present with reminiscences and greetings. 
A “jubilee” was held for the Sunday school 
on Friday. The closing service of the cele- 
bration was held Sunday morning, Jan- 
uary 17, at which time the message was 
brought by the Rev. Paul A. Kirsch, As- 
sistant Executive Secretary of the Board 
of American Missions, who assisted the 
pastor, the Rev. George A. Martin, in the 
administration of the Sacrament of the 
Altar. 

Work in the field was first begun by the 
Rev. Peter Schroeder, then pastor of Mes- 
siah Church, Flushing, early in 1926. The 
first services were held in a garage. Jan- 
uary 12, 1927, organization was effected 
with thirty-four souls under the leader- 
ship of the acting pastor, John Schiller, 
and the direction of Dr. S. G. Trexler and 
the Rev. James Berg. The congregation 
now numbers 180 confirmed members, and 
since 1930 has been worshiping in a fine 
chapel of its own. The church school, be- 
gun with thirteen boys and girls, now 
numbers 150. The Rev. George A. Martin 
has been pastor of the congregation since 
July, 1933. 


Chambersburg, Pa. Trinity Church, the 
Rev. Clarence A. Neal pastor, is enjoying 
a blessed year of church work. The church 


An. enjoyable Christmas 
party was given for the children of the ; 


a Sara 
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school adopted as its missionary objectives 
for 1937 the support of the Golgotha Church 
in Guntur, India, which will cost annually 
$50 and will be shared by the Young 
Women’s Missionary Society and the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society. Due to the loyal 
support of the members of the congrega- 
tion, all current and benevolent obliga- 
tions are promptly met. The indebtedness 
has been reduced $1,000 during the past 
year. In recognition of the increased in- 
terest in the work of the church during the 
past ten years under the sincere and de- 
voted leadership of Pastor Neal, the con- 
gregation voted him an increase in salary. 


Denver, Colo. Barnitz Memorial Church, 
the Rev. L. H. Steinhoff pastor, is happy 
at the close of the year 1936 because the 
apportioned benevolence has again been 
paid in full and a slight gain has been 
made on the current expense deficit. The 
year was also marked by the elimination 
of a private note of $1,500 which had been 
earried for several years. An increase of 
ten per cent in confirmed membership will 
show in the annual reports. The church 
school again completed its annual gift for 
the education of a boy in our Liberia field, 
and contributions were made to Home 
Missions and to Tabitha Home at Christmas. 


Denver, Colo. Messiah Church, the Rev. 
W. P. Ard pastor, reports that it has closed 
the best year in its history, the apportion- 
ment having been paid 132 per cent. $3,100 
was pledged for street improvements and 
all except $200 of this sum has been paid. 
On February 10 another campaign will be 
inaugurated to raise $2,000 for payment on 
the church mortgage. Church and Sunday 
school attendance have been excellent and 
all organizations are progressing encour- 
agingly. Sunday school classes have sent 
special gifts to Tabitha Home, and the 
Missionary Society is planning a box for 
Rocky Boy Mission. 


Gettysburg, Pa. St. James’ Church, the 
Rev. Spencer W. Aungst pastor, at the an- 
nual congregational meeting voted the re- 
turn of the ten per cent cut in salary given 
in 1933 to the financial secretary, organist 
and janitor. The pastor’s salary was in- 
creased ten per cent and the pastor was 
authorized to wear the gown at all services. 


Johnstown, Pa. Trinity Church will 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary early in 
April. In spite of an indebtedness caused 
by the flood, March 17, 1936, when six feet 
of water covered the main auditorium, the 
church began the present year free of in- 
debtedness. Total expenditures for the past 
year, current and benevolences, amounted 
to $15,391. The pastor, the Rev. Roy J. 
Meyer, was granted an increase in salary. 
Other church salaries were also increased. 


Lancaster, Pa. December 27 was a day 
of special interest for St. Stephen’s Church, 
the Rev. C. F. Bergner pastor. Mr. Peter 
Mohr, superintendent of the Sunday school, 
called attention to the fact that on this day 
Mr. and Mrs. John Bernhard were observ- 
ing the forty-eighth anniversary of their 
marriage. The superintendent and the pas- 
tor made fitting remarks, and a special 
prayer of thanksgiving was offered. Mrs. 
Bernhard has been a teacher in the Sun- 
day school for more than fifty years and 
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a member of the Ladies’ Aid Society and a 
charter member of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society. Mr. Bernhard is a member 
of the Men’s Bible Class. 


Christ Church of the Muhlenberg Charge 
of the Synod of West Pennsylvania was re- 
dedicated December 27. The sermon was 
delivered by the Rev. Henry R. Spangler 
of Lutherville, Md., who is a son of the 
parish. The cost of improvements, $2,000, 
was paid in cash on the day of dedication. 

The improvements consisted of re- 
frescoing of the auditorium, installation 
of a new choir loft, carpet, steam heating 
plant, electric fixtures, and refinishing the 
pews. The chancel furniture, consisting of 
altar, pulpit, lectern, cross, candlesticks, 
vases, altar cloths, baptismal font and pul- 
pit Bible were memorial gifts by members 
of the congregation, and represented an 
additional cost of $500. 

Christ Church now takes its place among 
our fine rural churches. Pastor M. D. 
Geesey and his people are to be congrat- 
ulated on having such a fine church in 
which to worship. 


New York, N. Y. The pulpit in which 
Dr. George U. Wenner preached for sixty- 
six years as pastor, that of Christ Church 
on East 19th Street, New York, will be oc- 
cupied by friends of his at the Wednesday 
evening services. They include Dr. Ellis 
B. Burgess, Dr. Herman Brezing, Dr. Am- 
brose Hering, Dr. William Freas, the Rev. 
E. A. Sievert and Dr. Clarence E. Krumb- 
holz. The Rev. H. C. Offerman is pastor 
of the congregation. 


Philadelphia, Pa For the first time in 
its history, Grace Church, Roxborough, 
held its annual congregational meeting in 
connection with a dinner for the members 
and friends served by the ladies of the 
church. Unaffected by inclement weather 
126 persons assembled in the basement of 
the church on the evening of January 20, 
the majority of them remaining for both 
the social hour and the business meeting 
following. A greeting was brought by Paul 
Z. Strodach, D.D., a former pastor, who 
came to Grace Church just twenty-five 
years ago. The present pastor, the Rev. 
William H. Cooper, took charge eight years 
ago. He reports a present confirmed mem- 
bership of 284 compared with 249 in 1934. 
The congregation’s finances during the 
same three-year period have improved 
steadily, especially in receipts from dues. 
Current receipts for 1936 were slightly in 
excess of $5,000 with about $800 additional 
for all benevolent causes. A committee on 
evangelism will be appointed this year for 
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the first time. Services to be held with 
Epiphany Church, Manayunk, are being 
planned for the Lenten season. 


Seven Valleys, Pa. Trinity Church be- 
gan the new year by vesting the pastor and 
the choir. The vestments were made pos- 
sible through the contributions of members 
and friends and were consecrated by the 
pastor, the Rev. S. H. Culler, Sunday eve- 
ning, January 3. Improvements during the 
Fall consisted of equipping a room for the 
use of the Primary Department and the 
Light Brigade. 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 
(Continued from page 21) 


The Yule candle, annually given in rec- 
ognition of loving, loyal service on the part 
of an individual or family of the church, 
was presented to the Misses Hoelscher of 
Carthage. 

An advance step has been taken by the 
Carthage College Club of Chicago, by hav- 
ing a regular time and place of meeting. 
With the exception of three summer 
months, the group will meet at the Lawson 
“Y” Hotel on the third Thursday of each 
month at 6.30 P. M. 

Patrick Magalee of British Guiana, a 
member of the senior class, is called upon 
frequently for program work. He has 
given addresses in Chicago, St. Louis and 
Washington, D. C., and often responds to 
ealls from neighboring churches, schools 
and clubs. 

The itinerary of the a cappella choir 
through northern Illinois and Qiaxonain 
is being arranged. Again the choir will 
sing in Orchestra Hall under the sponsor- 
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ship of the Inner Mission Society of Chi- 
cago, the date scheduled being April 7. 

The basketball team under the direction 
of Coach Herbert Wagner, head of the 
Department of Physical Education for Men, 
participated in the second annual Iowa- 
Illinois Intercollegiate Basketball Tourna- 
ment held at Augustana College January 
8. The schools participating included 
Augustana, Bradley and Carthage from the 
Illinois Intercollegiate Conference; Central, 
Parsons, Upper Iowa and St. Ambrose from 
Iowa. 

Carthage easily defeated Central 48-17; 
was defeated by Bradley 33-30; and in the 
consolation game for third place defeated 
Augustana 36-29. 

Miss Grace Uber, a member of the 
senior class, representative of the Women’s 
Athletic Association, was chosen “Queen 
of the Tourney” and presented the trophies 
to the winners. She is the daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. T. B. Uber of St. Louis. 

Mr. Donald T. Forsythe, instructor in 
journalism and co-publisher of the Han- 
cock County Journal, was elected pres- 
ident of the Illinois Press Association at 
the annual meeting held on the campus 
of the University of Illinois. In 1927, Mr. 
Forsythe, who is a graduate of Thiel Col- 
lege, and holds the degree of M.P.J., or- 
ganized the department of journalism at 
Carthage. Courses in the fundamentals of 
journalism and general newspaper tech- 
nique are given. 


OBITUARY 


Beachem. Charles W. Beachem, for the past 
nine years the efficient secretary of the Alumni 
Association of Gettysburg College, died in the 
Annie Warner Hospital at Gettysburg, Pa., 


Wednesday morning, January 27. He had been 
admitted to the hospital the previous Thursday 
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A Bible with a new plan for Bible 
study. Enables you to understand 
much better what you read, and to 
find what you want as quickly and 
easily as looking up a number in 
the telephone book. The only Bible 
in which all the helps are where 
they are needed most,—either just 
opposite the verses or directly con- 
The only Bible 
analyzed by Book, by Chapter, and 
by Verse. The only Bible with 
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and classified according to thoughts 
in the verses. And, of course, only 
this Bible offers the famed Numer- 
ical Chain Reference System. 


Here is a Bible that meets the 
needs of this busy age; one which 
gives the Bible teaching on new 
subjects and problems of everyday 
interest. And all information is 
instantly available through a com- 
plete General Index of over 7000 
topics, names, and places. 
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EASY PLAN TO USE 


At last we have a plan of 
Bible study so easy anyone can 
use it. Dr. F. M. McConnell, 
Editor, Baptist Standard, 
Dallas, Texas, says: “I firmly 
believe that a boy inthe seventh 
grade can get more information 
from this Bible in two days 
than a preacher can get from 
any ordinary Bible in a week.” 


It actually stimulates Bible 
study and makes it much more 
interesting. And, as many min- 
isters and Bible students have 
said, “It soon pays for itself in 
time and labor saved alone.” 


No matter how many Bibles and 
helps you may have, be sure to 
examine this new plan of Bible 
study if you really desire to get 
a better knowledge of the Bible, 
and to quickly find what you 
want. It will surprise you. 

It is owned and highly praised 
by such well known men as Dr. 
Chas. E. Jefferson, Dr. Merton 
S. Rice, Dr. Charles L. Goodell, 
Dr. H. Framer Smith, Dr. Mark 
A. Matthews, Dr. G. W. Truett, 
Gipsy Smith, Mel. Trotter, and 
thousands of others. 


B. B. Kirkbride 


Send today for your copy of 
the big, illustrated book, “A 
New Bible for a New Day,”’ and 
full particulars concerning the 
Third Improved Edition of the 
New Chain Reference Bible. 
The descriptive book is sent 
without cost or obligation. 
Write today! 


AGENTS WANTED 
Wehavean unusualopportunity 
for representatives, either full 
or part time. Ask for terms. 


Bible Company 


Dept. L-2-2-7 Meridian Life Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


February 11, 1937 


for observation. On Tuesday he submitted to 
a major operation from which he seemed to 
rally, but the shock was too great. Several 
blood transfusions took no effect and life ebbed 
slowly away. 

Mr. Beachem was born-at Frostburg, Md., 
November 13, 1901; graduated from high school 
at Somerset, Pa., in 1921; from Gettysburg Col- 
lege in 1925; taught school at Mt. Pleasant 
1925-27; was principal of the Mt. Pleasant High 
School 1927-29; accepted the newly created of- 
fice of alumni secretary at Gettysburg College 
in the Autumn of 1929, in which office he ren- 
dered a most effective and valuable service to 
the college. 

Mr. Beachem married Miss Marguerite Dam- 
bach of Ellwood City, Pa., June 15, 1929. He 
is survived by his father; a brother, who is in 
the employ: of the Lake Erie and Bessemer 
Railroad; and a sister, Geraldine, who is a 
professional nurse in a Pittsburgh hospital; his 
widow; a daughter, Marguerite, aged three, and 
a son, Charles, aged seven months. 

The funeral was held in the Gettysburg Pres- 
byterian Church, of which he was a member, 
Friday afternoon, January 29, in charge of the 
pastor, assisted by President H. W. A. Hanson 
of Gettysburg College. C. F. Sanders. 


Einspruch. Mrs. Jacoba Gertrude Einspruch, 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Henry Einspruch, pastor 
of Salem Hebrew Lutheran Mission, Baltimore, 
Md., was born in Chicago, Ill., February 3, 1896, 
and departed this life January 10, 1937, after 
an illness of several weeks. She was the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Frank Tibma and Mrs. Mary Boss 
Tibma, both of whom were born in Holland. 
Having attended the public schools and the 
Christian Reformed Parochial School of Chi- 
cago, she was graduated from the Moody Bible 
Institute, to which she was attracted because 
of the course in Jewish Missions, the only one 
of its. kind in this country. 

Her membership was in the Christian Re- 
formed Church (Dutch Hollandish Church), and 
she served as missionary among the Jews in 
Chicago for about five years. She was connected 
with the Presbyterian Jewish Mission in Balti- 
more for two years until her marriage to Dr. 
Einspruch, June 5, 1928. Although of Gentile 
origin, she was wholly identified with Jewish 
people for sixteen years. She loved the Jewish 
people, and her life ministry of loving service 
was consecrated to the salvation of Israel. She 
delighted in reading the Hebrew Bible and was 
able to speak and write Yiddish and sing most 
acceptably Yiddish folk songs. Mrs. Einspruch 
had charge of the Women’s Bible Class in Salem 
Hebrew Lutheran Mission, and there she ex- 
erted a positive Christian influence upon many 
Jewish women. Her splendid training for lead- 
ership and missionary work among Jewish peo- 
ple, her high standard of Christian character 
and her poise and personality reflected the 
Christ Whom she ever held before the people 
as the only Saviour of all races and nationalities. 
The Jewish people paid her their highest tribute 
by calling her “righteous.” 

Quiet, unassuming and humble in spirit, Mrs. 
Einspruch was loved by all who knew her, and 
her passing will be greatly felt. The Mission 
has lost a Geert consecrated and loyal worker, 
but those who feel it most keenly, and all her 
many friends, bow in humble submission to the 
providence of a loving heavenly Father. __ 

Besides her husband, and their bright little 
boy, Henry, Jr., who was born October 24, 1929, 
Mrs. Einspruch is survived by her mother, now 
living with her son-in-law and grandson; two 
sisters, Mrs. Jennie Stob of Chicago, and Mrs. 
Winnie Wierenga of Holland, Mich.; and two 
brothers. Mr. Ben Tibma of Chicago, and Mr. 
Jacob Tibma of Westfield, N. D. 

Funeral service was held from the home Jan- 
uary 13, in charge of members of the local Mis- 
sion Board, the Rev. Dr. R. D. Clare, the Rev. 
Dr. J. Luther Hoffman, the Rev. Dr. George S. 
Bowers, and the Rev. Charles J. Hines. Her 
body was laid to rest in Parkwood Cemetery, 
Baltimore. This devoted member of Third Lu- 
theran Church, Baltimore, was called to her 
eternal reward on the day following the call 
of her faithful pastor, the Rev. Dr. S. J. Mc- 
Dowell. William A. Wade. 


Hogshead. Luther Hogshead, D.D., son of 
John Wilson and Caroline Jane (nee Higgins) 
Hogshead, was born August 13, 1868, at Staun- 
ton, Va. He was graduated from Roanoke Col- 
lege, Salem, Va., with the A.B. degree in 1893 
and A.M. in 1899. He spent a year rae Pe 
the University of Tennessee. He studied the- 
ology at the Philadelphia Seminary 1893-95 and 
at the Chicago Lutheran Seminary 1895-97, 
graduating from the latter. Carthage College 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity upon 
him in 1925. ; 

In 1894 he was united in marriage with Lula 
Jane Bailey of Staunton, Va. They were blessed 
with one son, John Howard. 

Dr. Hogshead was ordained by the Chicago 
Synod in 1897. He served as pastor at Hicks- 
ville, Ohio, 1897-1904; Goshen, Ind., 1904-1907; 
and St. Matthew's Church, Toledo, Ohio, 1907- 
1910. For the next nine years he was the active 
and energetic Western District Superintendent 
of Home Missions for the General Council with 
supervision of the missions in the_ territory 
west of the Ohio River to the Pacific Ocean, 
and western Canada. From 1919 until his death 


a 
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January 11, 1937, he was pastor of Rogers Park 
Lutheran Church, Chicago. 

He served as president of the Chicago Synod 
many years ago and when the merger came he 
was elected the first president of the Chicago 
Conference. For a number of years he was a 
member and vice-president of the synodical 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension 
of the Illinois Synod. On account of his wide 
experience and sound judgment his_ services 
were very valuable in the cause of missions. 

He is survived by his widow who was his 
most faithful companion in his long and fruit- 
ful ministry; by his son, Howard; daughter-in- 
law, Madeline Hogshead; and sister, Susan 
Hogshead. 

Services were held in Rogers Park Church 
January 13 with the congregation and a large 
number of his fellow pastors present. The Rev. 
W. A. Kiser conducted the service, and short 
addresses were made by the Rev. Luther Cooper- 
rider, president of the Lutheran Ministers’ As- 
sociation, and by Dr. John F. Seibert. The 
funeral sermon was delivered by Dr. J. A. Leas. 
The body was taken to Virginia and laid to rest 
in the cemetery of Mt. Tabor Lutheran Church 
at Staunton, where he had been confirmed. The 
burial service was conducted by the Rev. Har- 
man E. Poff and Pastor Groff. 

Dr. Hogshead served his God and his church 
well. He was a sound Gospel preacher with 
deep convictions, a faithful and sympathetic 
pastor, and a humble and consecrated servant 
who walked with God. W. A. Kiser. 


Potts. Mary H. Potts, Chambersburg, Pa., a 
faithful and devoted member of the Second 
Lutheran Church, died November 16, 1936, after 
a prolonged illness of twelve weeks. 

Miss Potts was the daughter of the late Rev. 
Alpheus .D. Potts, who for a number of years 
was pastor of the New Franklin Lutheran 
Charge. After the death of Pastor Potts, the 
family moved to Chambersburg and became 
affiliated with the Second Lutheran Church. 
Miss Potts came into the Lutheran Church at 
the age of twelve years and up to the time of 
her illness was a devoted worker in the church, 
the church school, the Luther League and the 
Christian Endeavor. For fourteen years she was 
superintendent of the primary department of 
the Sunday school. She was president of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, Epworth League and Luther 
League Union for two years and corresponding 
secretary for a number of yenrrs. The latter 
position she held at the time of her death. She 
is survived by her mother, Mrs. Agnes McCoy 
Potts; two sisters, three half-sisters, and two 
brothers. 

The funeral services, conducted by her pas- 
tor, the Rev. Paul B. Lucas, assisted by the 
Rev. Clarence A. Neal, were held November 20 
in the Second Lutheran Church. Burial was at 
Norland Cemetery, Chambersburg, Pa. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE FAC- 
ULTY OF GETTYSBURG COLLEGE ON 
THE DEATH OF CHARLES W. 
BEACHEM 


A profound sorrow has filled our hearts. A 
young life, full of promise; a cheerful spirit, 
full of good will; a man of high purpose and 
complete dedication, with a widening field of 
noble service spreading out before him, has 
passed from among us. It is all so different 
from our way of seeing things, so different 
from our plans, so different from the apparent 
prospects, that we humbly bow our heads and 
search for the word which will describe our 
baffled feelings. The word that seems to cover 
it best is mystery. Perhaps it is discipline; per- 
haps challenge. Who shall say? 

Our late colleague and friend, Mr. Charles 
W. Beachem, had come into a large place. He 
was touching life at points where destinies are 
determined, and his touch was inspiring. In 
the Sunday school, among the Boy Scouts, in 
the thick of the dynamic life of college stu- 
dents, his cheery smile, his all-pervading op- 
timism, his clean and ennobling outlook on life 
were an incalculable force for good. Mr. 
Beachem was no hireling. He was never asking 
for returns. He received his maintenance from 
the college, but he gave himself for the good of 
mankind. The world is poorer when such an 
one leaves it. 

When but a week ago he faced the grim fact 
of the surgeon’s knife, he did it with a smile. 
Said he: “I have responsibilities; a wife and 
two small children, and a work to be done for 
the college. I’m going through with it and 
win.” Such was his heroism. Such was his 
challenge. To those to whom this mystery cuts 
deepest he has left a noble heritage; to the rest 
of us a daring challenge. The responsibilities 
from which he has been discharged remain, and 
they must be carried through in his spirit by 
his natural heirs. 

Be it, therefore, resolved, First, that we con- 
vey to Mrs. Beachem and the families our 
bie a and sincere sympathy in this hour of 

eir very deep sorrow; that we remind them 
of his faith and of his hope in the love of a 
redeeming God, without which there is no alter- 
native but blank despair: that in the fellowship 
of that faith and of that hope we assure them 
of our unceasing good will and of our readiness 
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LENTEN READING 


Fairest Lord Jesus 
By J. V. MOLDENHAWER 


A study of the life of Christ, meditative 
rather than critical. After setting forth the 
problem which lies at the root of all philos- 
ophies and religions, the author deals with 
the character and identity of Jesus, and the 
possible interpretations of his life. Then 
follow chapters on Jesus’ work as teacher 
and healer, the temptation, the transfigura- 
tion, the crucifixion, and the resurrection. 


Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


Living Religion 
A Manual for Putting Religion into 


Action in Personal Life and in Social 
Reconstruction. 


By HORNELL HART 


How to apply the spiritual resources to 
the progressive solution of personal and 
social problems is the essential message of 
this book. Methods of achieving trans- 
formed lives are presented in concrete and 
usable terms. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


Jesus Christ Our Lord 


By OTTO JUSTICE BAAB 


The author concretely defines the divinity 
of Christ in terms of personal and social 
needs of modern men and women and in 
the light of a pragmatically verifiable con- 
ception of God. 


Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


It Happened in Palestine 
By LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD 


“The next best thing to visiting Palestine 
is to read Mr. Weatherhead’s book. . . . 
A pilgrim to the Holy Land needs a guide 
who is not only familiar with towns and vil- 


lages, ways and byways, manners and customs 
of former times, but who also knows some- 
thing of the mind of Him who lived and 
died two thousand years ago.”’—The Meth- 
odist Recorder, London. 


38 full-page illustrations. 
Net, $2.50, postpaid. 
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to share as best we may this heavy burden that 
has befallen them. 

Second, that we convey to Doctor Hanson, 
president of the college, our sense of apprecia- 
tion of the heavy loss which the college has 
sustained by the passing of so highly efficient 
a member of his staff of workers,—a place has 
been left vacant which it will be difficult to 
fill; and that we assure the college through him 
of our readiness to share with him this task 
thus left on his hands. 

Third, that we convey to Mr. Roy Dougherty, 
president of the Alumni Association, our recog- 
nition of the sense of loss which his Association 
must feel. We are all aware of the increased 
effectiveness of the Alumni Association and the 
large extent to which its officers and members 
are all agreed that it was Mr. Beachem’s spirit 
that did it. His work must go on. And again 
we offer our assurance of co-operation in seek- 
ing to fulfill the difficult task of carrying on 
this work with Mr. Beachem’s grace and 
optimism. p 

Fourth, that copies of these resolutions be 
given to Mrs. Beachem, to President Hanson, 
to the Registrar of the college for filing with 
the college minutes, to the secretary of the 
Board of Trustees for filing with their minutes, 
to Mr. Roy Dougherty to be reported to the 
Alumni Association, to the editor of The Get- 
tysburgian for publication, to THz LUTHERAN for 
publication along with Mr. Beachem’s obituary, 
and to the Gettysburg Times. 

C. F. Sanders, 
T. L. Cline, Z 
K. J. Grimm, Committee. 


THE REV. LUTHER HOGSHEAD, D.D. 
A Tribute From 
THE CHICAGO PASTORS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Chicago Pastors’ Association desires to 
record its esteem and affection for the Rev. 
Luther Hogshead, D.D., pastor of the Rogers 
Park Church of Chicago, and for many years 
a member of this Association. : ; 

Stricken at Columbus, Ohio, while in_at- 
tendance upon the United Lutheran Church as 
a delegate from the Synod of Illinois, in Octo- 
ber, 1936, he died at the parsonage of his church, 
January 11, 1937. We pay this tribute of respect 
to his memory. 

He was loved among us for his splendid 
Christian graces of modesty, humility, courtesy, 
patience, and loyalty to the church and his 
Master, Jesus Christ, Whom he served in all 
sincerity and truth. ; 

He was valued among us for his courage in 
the support of his convictions; for his clear 
thinking in conference and debate; for his fair- 
mindedness toward others; and for his wise 
counsel at all times. 


He was esteemed among us for his thorough- 

ness in his work; for his calm persistence in 
the face of difficulties; and for his willingness 
to serve in the most humble capacity. 
_ These qualities and Christian graces made his 
influence felt, not only among the pastors, but 
among the laity and churches beyond his own 
parish. He was a Christian gentleman, and we 
thank God for his life among us. He, being 
dead, yet speaketh. He walked with God, and 
in that walk and conversation he had this tes- 
HnORy that he pleased God; and he thereby 
brought many others into the glorious fellow- 
ship of the sons of God. 

We therefore commend his family, his friends, 
and his flock to the ‘God of all comfort, who 
comforteth us in all our tribulation, that we 
may be able to comfort them which are in any 
trouble by the comfort wherewith we ourselves 
are comforted of God.’’ II Cor. 1:3, 4. 

And we direct that copies of this tribute of 
respect be sent to the family, to the Rogers 
Park Church, to THe LuTHeRAN, and placed 
among the memoirs of this Association. 

Tue Curtcaco Pastors’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 
By L. O. Cooperrider, Pres. 
C. A. Naumann, Sec. 
January 18, 1937. 


WEEK OF PRAYER AND SELF-DENIAL 


The Lenten Week of Prayer and Self-denial 
for Missions will be observed by the Women’s 
Missionary Society, February 15-19. 

World conditions, political, economic, and re- 
ligious, all testify only too glaringly to the great 
need of Him Who is the Light of the World. 
Because of our sincere desire for a spiritual 
awakening among us, and in accordance with 
the emphasis of the United Lutheran Church at 
large on the work of Evangelism, the following 
themes have been chosen for meditation during 
this week of Prayer: “Even So Come, Lord 
Jesus’: (1) Hear Our Prayer; (2) Rule Our 
Minds; (3) Expand Our Souls; (4) Employ Our 
Talents; (5) Sanctify Our Relationships. 

Every woman in the church is urged to join 
in praying for these things so that God’s King- 
dom may indeed come on earth. The offerings 
gathered during the week will be used in the 
work in South America. 

Mrs. J. H. L. Trout, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


CHURCH SCHOOL CONVENTION 


The sixtieth annual Church School Conven- 
tion of the Allentown Conference of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania will meet in Salem 
Church, Bethlehem, Pa., G. Franklin Gehr, D.D., 
pastor, February 22. Sessions, 2.00 to 5.00 P. M., 
and 7.30 to 9.00 P. M. 


February 11, 1937 _ 
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Gift Sudgestions for Confirmation and Kaster 


THE COMMON SERVICE BOOK 


Small Word Edition 


Size, 354 x 5% inches. 


No. 510 The Standard Edition. Black In- 
tergrain Cloth, speckled edges.... $1.00 


No. 511 Engadine Levant, limp, round 
corners, red under gold edges, back 
title and side I H S monogram and 
cross in gold, silk headbands and 
IMAP ICOT i ac cadesstcds ns sccctomaesesacseentometece $2.25 

No. 512 Pebbled Calf, limp, round cor- 
ners, red under gold edges, back title 
and side I H S monogram and cross 
in gold, silk headbands and hat 

2.75 


No. 513 Full Morocco, limp, round cor- 
ners, gold roll, red under gold edges, 
back title and side cross in gold, apr: 
headbands and marker ..........00+ $3.50 

No. 514 Full Morocco, two volumes, 
with slip-cover, limp, round corners, 
red under gold edges, back title and 
side cross in gold, silk headbands and 
WWAVKOL Peace ek ete ccnael $4.50 


INDIA PAPER SMALL WORD 
EDITION 


Size, 33 x 5% x 11-16 inches. 


No. 571 Persian Morocco, semi-flexible, 
round corners, red under gold edges, 
silk sewed, back and side titles and 
side I H S monogram in gold, silk 
headbands and marker ..........:.000 $3.75 

No. 572 Smooth Black Calf, semi-flex- 
ible, round corners, silk sewed, back 
title in gold, red under gold edges, 
silk headbands and marker........ $5.00 

No. 573 Turkey Morocco, flexible, 
leather lined, silk sewed, back title in 
gold, red under gold edges, silk head- 
bands and marker...........scccssccosesses $5.50 

No. 574 Turkey Morocco, divinity cir- 
cuit, leather lined, silk sewed, red 
under gold edges, silk headbands and 
marker...,.:.cecnscs eto $6.50 

No. 575 White Kid, moire silk lining, 
gold roll, silk sewed, gold edges, 
neatly boxed ‘ws... hee $12.00 


SMALL WORD EDITION 
FOR CHURCHES IN CANADA 


No. 541 Black Keratol, speckled eer 
20 


No. 542 Black Keratol, red under gn 
edges, back title in gold Adteaateaas $1.5 

No. 544 Morocco, limp, round corners, 
red under gold edges, back title and 
side cross in gold, silk headbands and 
marker $3.25 


Large Word Edition 


Size, 444 x 634 inches. 


No. 520 Black Intergrain Cloth, ne 
edges $1.2 
No. 521 Pew Edition. Brown Bod 

speckled edges ...csrscscsssssscscssssscscssees $1.35 
No. 522 Black Leather, limp, round cor- 
ners, red under gold edges, back title 
and I HS side monogram in gold, silk 
headbands and marker ...............+ $2.50 
No. 523 American Morocco, limp, round 
corners, red under gold edges, back 
title and side cross in gold, silk head- 
bands and marker ciccccrscsecscscccecssens $3.00 
No. 524 Persian Morocco, limp, round 
corners, gold roll, back title in ae 

silk headbands and marker.......... $3.75 
No. 525 Persian, Morocco, divinity cir- 
cuit, leather lined, red under gold 

edges, silk headbands and alee 
6.00 


Preeti 
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No. 526 RED Turkey Morocco, limp, 
leather lined, round corners, gold roll, 
red under gold edges, silk headbands 
and marker cmenestierasrtasterssecsss $7.00 


FOR CHURCHES IN CANADA 


No. 551 Black Keratol, speckled Te 
es 

No. 552 Black Keratol, limp, round cor- 
ners, gilt edges, back title and side 
ornament in gold, headbands and 
Marker oi. MMMMM se et cwceresocesse $2.50 
No. 553 Morocco, limp, gilt edges, back 
and side cross in gold, silk headbands 
and ‘marker caine cccttcatesccais $3.25 


Music Editions 


AUTHORIZED EDITION 


One to Three Stanzas of Hymn Printed 
Between the Staves of the Music 
Size, 536 x 8 inches. 

Printed on Bible Paper. 

No. 591 Blue Grained Fabrikoid, plain 
edges, blue headbands, gilt back title 
om side title in gilt ornamented oe 

No 593 Morocco Grained (Keratol) 
binding, limp, round corners, back 
title and side cross in gold, red under 
gold edges, silk headbands and 
marker $4.00 

No. 593 French Morocco, limp, round 
corners, back title and side cross in 
gold, red under gold edges, silk ean 
bands and ‘marker! jecccccscssstsceeee $5.00 

No. 594 Persian Morocco, semi-flexible, 
round corners, gold roll, back title 
and side cross in gold, red under gold 
edges, silk headbands and marker. 


dee ecereseereceseeessseseenaenseeeeeseeeeeeeee 


No. 595 RED Turkey Morocco, semi- 
flexible, round corners, gold roll, back 
title in gold, red under gold edges, 
silk headbands and marker........ $10.00 

Printed on book paper 

No. 590 MISSION EDITION. Durably 
bound in dark green cloth, plain 
edges, gilt back and side titles. A 
popular inexpensive binding, printed 
on book paper from the same plates 
as the Bible paper binding......... $1.25 

REVISED EDITION 
With the Words of the Hymns Separate 
from the Music 
Printed on Bible Paper. 
Size, 6 x 836 inches. 

No. 500 Cardinal Grained Fabrikoid, 
plain edges, headbands, back title in 
gilt, and side title in gilt ornamented 
OX. casdclacdsdecesadatdlee dpe rene en eee $2.00 

No. 503 Persian Morocco, semi-flexible, 
round corners, gold roll, back title 
and side cross in gold, red under 
gold edges, silk headbands and 
markers $6.00 


Prrrrrtrrirettttttirtittrrr ry 


GOLD LETTERING ON BOOKS, 25 CENTS A LINE 


this volume. 


COLLECTS AND PRAYERS 


Authorized by The United Lutheran Church in America 
Prepared by The Common Service Book Committee 


A collection of collects and prayers supplementing those provided in “The Common Service Book.” 
These have been chosen from the devotional writings of all ages and include prayers especially written for 


A wide range of conditions and circumstances is provided for, the 399 collects and prayers and the 
thirty general prayers being grouped under more than 250 classifications. 

This manual will serve as a valuable aid, for specific use or as suggestively helpful, for the pastor, and 
also for church workers, church organizations, and the family circle. 

Price, Cloth, $1.00; Black Morocco, red under gold edges, $3.50; Red Morocco, red under gold edges, $3.75. 
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